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VERYBEST 


Reinforced 
LUG STRAP 


Twofold Jacobs reinforcing improvements are being 
constantly developed — for increased durability at points Made of best quality army duck, 


reinforced at vital ts of stres 
of wear and for greater efficiency at working contact postal hide 


points. Jacobs Verybest Lug Straps are guaranteed to glue. No rubber diverted from the 
3 4 ~~ last twice as long in high speed production as any others war effort! 
on the market. 


~ 


e Guaranteed Quality @ Thoroughly Seasoned 
e Prompt Delivery © Samples on Request 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. = GHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


The best trained gun crew in the world can’t find 
the target consistently with inferior equipment .. . 
and this applies not only to the gun itself but also 
to the smallest element of the fire control mechan- 
ism. 


Your mill may be blessed with highly skilled spin- 
ners but your yarn won't hit the bull’s-eye in to- 
day’s tough engagements unless the machinery and 
equipment that make it are efficient and depend- 


able. And in the manufacture of yarn, as in the 
hring of a 16-inch gun, /ittle elements play a big 
part in the final result. 


For example, imperfect travelers can cause a lot of 
“misses.” Be sure YOURS are right by specifying 
U.S. Ring Travelers—the travelers that are preci- 
sion made to exacting standards, from the very best 
heat-resisting steel . . . each one perfectly balanced, 
shaped and weighted. 


STAY ON THE TARGET WITH U. 5.! 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bowen Square Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


GREENVILLE, 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Offset 
Bowen Flat, Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS — PAGE 46 


Subscription $1.50 per year in 
under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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ELECTROLYTIC 
PEROXIDE 


oh 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 


information on Peroxide Bleaching of all ‘ 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


ie BUFFALO, N. Y. 


: — Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Shertote 
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The Creel that Turns Itself Inside Out 


NIQUE design of the Creel 

on the Barber-Colman Super- 
Speed Warper is one of several 
reasons why change time between 
warps is reduced to a minimum. 
This creel is made with travers- 
able banks of cheese holders so that 
it can be loaded on the inside of 
the frame at the same time that a 
beam is being run from the cheeses 
on the outside. When the running 
beam is finished, the loaded banks 


are traversed to the outside and a 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


new beam is starting to run within 
approximately 15 minutes after the 
previous beam was doffed. Fea- 
tures like this, which contribute to 
efhciency in obtaining high pro- 
duction, are important at any time 
— but especially so these days, 
when war goods are in urgent de- 
mand. Mills with Barber-Colman 
equipment are fortunately situ- 
ated to keep up with today’s high 
standards and demands on quality 
and volume requirements. 


November 15, 1943 


For Example... 


The following production figures 
show results being obtained in a 
prominent mill running medium 
counts for two-ply rwills used in 
uniforms and other similar mili- 
tary cotton goods. 


Count 20s 
Ends on Beam 396 
Yards per Beam 20,000 


Net Wet. of Full Beam, 470 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 
per 24-hour Day 28 


reg 
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e Every Picker made by Dayton 
Rubber contains one ingredient that 
never varies. Wartime restrictions 
can never affect it. [It is mixed into 
every compound of rubber and 
woven into every inch of fabric 
destined for Dayton Pickers. 


This constant ingredient is the sum 
total of Dayton Rubber’s 37 years of 
continuous development, processing 
and application of rubbers and 
fabrics of every type. It is the residue 
of thousands of man-hours of pa- 
tient research, practical testing and 


Photo shows Recovery Area in the First 
Government Dual-Unit Type Synthetic 
Rubber Production Plant—of which 
Dayton is one of the operators. Here 
unused Hydro-Carbons are stripped from 
the Latex for Return to Process, 
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KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—-BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


The One Constant Ingredient 


controlled manufacturing ability. 


This constant ingredient is the 
technical knowledge and experience 
you would naturally expect to find 
built into every Picker by Dayton. 


So whether the Pickers you use 
are made of today’s natural rubber 
or tomorrow’s “X"’ materials need 
not concern you — so long as they 
bear the name which stands for 
Technical Excellence over the years. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO * WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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Shops at Beebe River N H where Draper Bobbins Are Made 


Getting Out the Raw Materia! Still Pressing Our Lunt 
- For a Bigger Supply of 
Raw Stock for Bobbins 


Bobbins are a necessity of the wartime home front. 


Without them our mills could not turn out the fabrics 
needed for airplanes and clothing and other creature 
comforts of our fighters on our battlefronts. 


No substitute for wood in the making of bobbins has 
been found— and the available supply of proper wood 
is getting short. 


We have bought thousands of acres of forests all the 
way across northern New England and have opened two 
a | bobbin roughing mills—at Woodford, Vt., and Guilford, 
| Me.—to keep the supply of blanks flowing in a steady sul 
stream to our Bobbin Finishing plant at Beebe River. 


-~ 


New Bobbin Blank Mill at Guilford Maine "m 
You Want Only the Best in Bobbins bl 

We Are Out to Get Them for You ge 

In Spite of Difficult Conditions 2 

Draper Corporation 

Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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ERE it is at last. A sodium peroxide bleaching process 

for raw wool that is continuous. Not justa more efhcient, 
convenient system, but a bleach that gives better results at 
substantial savings. 


The “Solomatic” Process is designed for the production 
of peroxide bleaching solution from Du Pont DFF “Solo- 
zone” (sodium peroxide). “Solozone”’ is poured into a 
hopper of a mixing tank, where it is blended with spent 
bleach liquor and sulfuric acid piped up through a pro- 
poruoning pump. 


Except for the initial change of the peroxide into the 
feeder, the entire operation is automatic. Now being used 
for peroxide bleaching in the continuous wool scouring 
train, where it permits replacement of hydrogen peroxide. 


DU PONT SOLOMATIC PROCESS gives softer and 
loftier wools. Because of better control, it provides a more 
uniform bleach. And it saves in many ways... on chemicals 

. On supervision ... on labor. 

BETTER BETTER 


THINGS FOR 
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> Continuous Bleaching of Raw Wools with 
Sodium Peroxide ...low-Cost Bleaching 
Method Provides Soffer and Loftier Wools 


wv 


Complete details about this new and significant Du Pont 
contribution to the textile industry are contained in the 
booklet: “Du Pont Solomatic Process.’ Write for a copy 
today. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- 
chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


CHEMISTRY 
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p more by main 


ers can hel 
n the card room 


card 
L efficiency ! 


ing pea 
n, it's your 
he quality 


s you press tor productic 


Remember — 
hat takes the rap- So, t 


card clothing 
of your card clothing directly affects the efficiency 
of your operation. 

ve patented Tuffer- 


by our exclusi 


TUFFER—made 
izing Process, YOU! 
even in length and free from burrs; wires with ac- 
cyrately forme wires spaced evenly 
and parallel set in the famous Tuffer foundation. 

This adds vp f° Card Clothing quality—the kind 
that stays Oo” the job longer — the kind that helps 


maintain peak efficiency: 


guarantee of wires that are cut 


d square crowns; 


you 


BROS. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
_ Atlanta, Ga., 
Dhiladelphia, Pa., 


Colwoo! Accessories, L 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Dallas, Texas 


Southern Plants 
td., Toronto 2 


Branch Offices 
Canadian Agents 
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When you Reple 
Replace wit CARY 


twhber manufacture is a blending of art and 
At MANHATTAN, it begins with a 


sence. 


sant automatic mixer blending the right ingred:- 
nts im correct proportions to assure ultimate 
LEXLASTICS.* 


\ulcanizing FLEXLASTICS* to give lasting 
ervice calls for close controls, skill and 
ackground o 


reyor ond 
evotor Belt 
pensoted Belt 
m™ssion Belt 
Rele 


Chute Lining 
Lounder Lining 
Industrial Brake 
Blocks and Lining 
Molded Rubber 
"ose Goods 
"octors Hose 
Mose 
Hose 
j ond Gasoline 
ose 
1 Blast Hose 


MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS* 


experience. Different techni oe 


are round of for different FLEXLASTICS 


users of Industrial Rubber 
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Great rolls “plasticize”™ 
uniformity and homogeneity. Skill and experience 
must join bands with formulae, equipment and 
engineering to deliver the lasting service of 
FLEXL Ics.* 


calender: 
mately to the built-in strength members af 
MANHATTAN. These may be of fabric or 
specially twisted cord or metal, or combinations 
of these. 


the mixture to give it Great 


bond FLEXLASTICS* inti- 


‘ae use of ‘‘manufactured’’ rubbers — commonly 
termed as synthetic rubber—is by no means a temporary expedient. 


The special-purpose synthetic rubbers—as used in MANHATTAN Paranite-G.O.P. 
products—have become well established in many applications where they render 
superior service to natural rubber. 


They are the fruit of long experience and of the same pioneering policy which made 
MANHATTAN the first American rubber manufacturer to initiate a continuous 


program of research in the industrial applications for the special-purpose synthetic 
rubbers then available. 


To this long experience in the art of compounding and processing all available 
types of rubber was added the knowledge of how to make and where to place 
built-in strength members—acquired by engineering research and protracted ser- 
vice tests... . This was an additional ingredient to the 250-odd from which more 
than 1,000 different MANHATTAN compoundings derived increased strength, 
greater flexibility, cohesion and elasticity—to such a degree that it justified the 
coinage of a new term—FLEXLASsTICs.* 


The word “‘engineered"’—long used by MANHATTAN—is well supplemented b 
this term ‘‘rLexxastics*’’ so descriptive of the qualities essential in rubber can 
ucts that have to deliver service under war strain. 


a long 


FLEXLASTICs* is the assurance that the ‘‘engineered"’ characteristics are in every 
MANHATTAN flat or V-belt, conveyor or elevator belt; air, steam, water or other 


type hose; or other item regardless of the kind of rubber from which it is now made. 


Rubber Lined Tonks 
Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Bolls 


OF RESEARCH For a business to have lived 50 years and 

grown continuously, is evidence of vitality 
and vision. The zealous preservation of that vitality and vision 
to be applied to production, service and research, is the obligation 
which management at MANHATTAN has inherited from its 
founders. FLEXLASTICS* are another stage in the discharge 
of that obligation. 


FLEXLASTICS ts «@ MANHATTAN trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can mate FLEXLASTICS. 
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THE MANHATTAN. RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
| RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Warren, Anight & Davis, Architects 


BRICK, MASONRY, OR STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION? 


That is a matter for YOU to decide after consultation with vour 
engineer or architect. But when your decision has been reached, 
you will need the services of a contractor competent in all types 


of industrial construction. 
Our organization has been departmentalized to meet this need. 


A trained and experienced personnel, with adequate modern 
mechanized equipment, is your assurance of prompt, efficient 


and satisfactory service. 


EXISTING PLANTS MODERNIZED MAINTENANCE SERVICE FURNISHED 
ANYWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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THE FRANKLIN PROCESS 


‘SHUTTLE SYSTEM 
HOW YOU PROFIT BY IT 


Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, Chattanooga, — it makes no difference in 
which Franklin Process plant your yarn is dyed; you'll still get the same dyeing . 


formula, the same fastness of color and the same working quality of yarn. 


This is because our plants are constantly “shuttling” information. Thus the expe-. 


rience of any one plant is multiplied by four. 


Orders are “shuttled” in the same way. If one plant is too busy to make satisfac- 
tory deliveries of your yarn, it can transfer the business to another plant without 


jeopardizing quality, and you avoid unnecessary delay. 
it's GOOD INSURANCE to use Franklin Process Colors. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS — Yarn Dyers and Colored Yarns — Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Greenville, Chattanooga. New York Representative, 40 Worth Street; 
Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street. 


*® LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


* Our Greenville plant, Southern Franklin Process Co., regularly 
dyes yarns for fabrics such as these. 
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TRIP THROUGH AMERICA’S LARGES! WARP SIZING 


Gw 


ATLANTA 
STREET 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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SULPHONATED 
CASTOR OIL 


Until December 31st, 1943, Castor Oil may 


be used freely in the production of civilian 
goods. This welcome news, of course, enables 
us to serve our customers with our usual 
promptness, eliminating the difficulties due 
to recent restrictions. 

Orders will be filled on time... Should 


there be any change in regulations governing 


“BRAND 


PASSAIC, NJ. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., 
Chitago, ltl., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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the use of castor oil, we shall inform the trade 
immediately. 

Jacques Wolf scouring agents: BENSA- 
POL, LOUPOLE and WOLFCO SOLVENT 


are also readily available. 


ANNOUNCING: New emulsifiers for 
wool oil, EMULSIFIER L-34 A, EMUL- 
SIFTER .L-45 and EMULSIFIER L-55, 
replacing mineral sulphonates. All three 
have been tested and proved satisfactory 


in wool carding, spinning, ete. 


WOLF é 
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HOW “HOLLOWING-OUT” DUG HIS OWN GRAVE 


It this particularly obnoxious gremlin 
— one of the‘ Spinning Frame Gremlins"’ 
that delight in wrecking yarn quality and 
interfering with production — hadn't 
done such a thoroughly destructive job in 
this. particular case, the boss spinner 
would have been philosophical about it 
Instead, he got sore, and recommended 
that the roll coverings be changed to 
Spinna Calf 

And. of course, that meant the end of 
Hollowing-Out. For Lawrence's Spinna is 
triple-resilient — the leather fibres them 
selves. are springy ...the interlacing 
fibre structure will ‘‘ give’’ and then re- 
turn to original shape ...and the air 
spaces in between compress and expand as 
the pressure comes on and off. So the cot 
holds its shape from end to end because it 
always springs back after the traversing 
of the sliver. 

This triple-resiliency puts an end to 
trouble from Hard-Ends, too. And, the 
other Spinning Frame Gremlins give up 
for other reasons, when Spinna Calf ap- 
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SPINN 


ROLL ¢ 


pears Eyebrows vanish, because Spinna’s 
high frictional surface carries waste well 
back on the clearers. Lapping-up is all 
through because there are no rough or 
sticky places to ‘‘grab’’ the yarn. Stati 
admits .defeat because Spinna Calf is 
mineral tanned. and the chrome content 


helps reduce static troubles. 


OVERING 


Old Man Wear has a tougher fight with 
Spinna, too, for that tight packed grain 
surface next tothe yarn is extremely wear- 
resistant. For long life and a more posi- 
tive, trouble-free drafting surface... 
have your roll coverer use Spinna, the 
caliskin he knows gives him more uni- 
form quality. 
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° AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts .. . can take ordinary hard ends without |cav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — 1s 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON THAT PROVED 
ITS RIGHT TO "NO. 1” 


For many years, Lawrence Chrome Apron Leather has demon- 
strated superior drafting quality and greater economy over all 
other materials used for aprons on spinning and roving frames... 


MORE EFFICIENT — Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, 
firm surface with a high co-efficient of friction — just right for 
holding and drawing the fibres. It resists abrasion for a long 
period of time. Furthermore, because of its mineral tannage, 
it is less susceptible to static. 


MORE DEPENDABLE — Lawrence Chrome aprons hold 
their shape longer because their tough network of springy fibres 
is not subject to permanent stretch, lengthwise or laterally. And 
the pores absorb oily and gummy deposits, leaving none on the 
surface to spoil the yarn. 


MORE CONVENIENT — Aprons made from Lawrence 
Chrome are furnished open-end, permitting quick individual 
replacements—even in bottom positions—without costly delays. 


No wonder more Lawrence Chrome is being used more for spin- 
ning and roving frames than any other brand. It is standard with 
Whitin Machine Works. Specify Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather the next time you order aprons. 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C- 
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. .. to utilize floor space so as to achieve 


the ideal in continuity of production. 


| In the coming post-war era, production costs will, as always, be 
| a major problem with management. Continuity of production to 
| effect savings in floor space, reduce the number of operating 
| units, and minimize stock handling will continue to be factors 


in the cost structure. 


Today, the examination of existing installations for the purpose 


of discovering a better utilization of floor space and equipment | 
| is a current responsibility of management. Many progressive | 
mills are looking ahead right now and preparing plans for a 


Saco-Lowell-ization program, to be started immediately when 


war production is over. 


| | 

| | | 
| SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
| 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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THAT MAKES MONEY AND DELIGHTS CUSTOMERS 


The advantage enjoyed by mills operating 


=< 


ing of winding costs... plus assurance of 
. uniformly high-quality cones ... have 
convinced many mills that their plans for 
the post-war future should include addi- 


Roto-Coners* under wartime hardships 
... makes it likely that when the war is 
over,more and more open-wound knitting 
cones will be Roto-Cones*. Higher pro- 


duction per spindle with resultant lower- 


— 


tional installations of the truly modern 


drum winder. the Roto-Coner*. 
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‘My - of these is in the production of parachutes th 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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carry tragmentation bombs and Mares. When 
of the story can be'told, some of the many other 
: __ wartime uses to which Onyxsan is now being 
‘successfully applied will prove exceedingly 
,” interesting. There is still an adequate supply 
| of Onyxsan for civilian use, of types to fit any 
requirement. 

If you have a finishing problem consult Onyx 

Research. Your inquiries are solicited. 
Official U. S. Army Photograph 

PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Gargoyle Grease BRB4 
Gargoyle Sovarex 
Grease 


Gargoyle Grease AA 


Gargoyle Sovarex 


SPEEDS 


HIGH 


PRESSURES 


WATER-FLOODED Grease 
EXCESSIVE BEARINGS at 
WATER 
Gargoyle 
000 TO 
20, for ball bearings 
EXTREME 50,000 R.P. ( 


Ga rgoyle Grease 


MEETS MOST Sovarex L 

SEVERE STEEL 
MILL USE 
| Gargoyle 


LOW 


ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 


TEMPERATURE 


Mobilgrease Zero 


WIDE 
TEMPERATURE 
RANGE 


F YOU are responsible for the opera- 

tion of any machines or equipment 
that are grease—lubricated—be sure 
you've heard the Gargoyle Grease 
story! 

There is available to you the same full 
line...the same high quality in Gargoyle 


Greases that you have learned to de- 
pend upon in Gargoyle Oils. 


And they are sold on the same basis 
i.e. their use will bring you benefits 
in power and maintenance econ- 
omies...and in full time, capacity 
production! 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC.— Standard Oil! of N. Y. Div. + White Stor Div. + Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. 


White Eagle Div. + Wadhams Div. 


* Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corporation of California 


HOW TO 
with 
Problem? 
t JUST LOOK AT SOME OF THE OPERATING CONDITIONS SPECIAL GARGOYLE GREASES 
| i ARE LICKING. THE EXPERIENCE THAT DEVELOPED THESE GREASES IS AVAILABLE TO YOU... 
} 
| 
oveR 400°F. /, | 
| 
_ 
—40° F. _ > 
TO -60° F. Nee 
4 | 
i een HEADQUARTERS FOR GREASES TO MEET EVERY PROBLEM — | 
CONY-VACUUM 


INVASION ABROAD 


demands increased efficiency 
at home. To maintain peak 
production by TEXTILE | . 
equipment use... — 
Official U.S. Navy Pho 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils reduce spin- 
ning loads and power loss at 
all spindle speeds. No-Drip 
Lubricants for top rolls resist 
throw under severe operating 
conditions. Bearing GreaseAF 
for plain bearings has the ad- 
ditional quality of being water 
soluble and neutral in color.’ 
Sinclair also provides quality 
oils for Knitting Machinery. 


(Write for ‘‘The Service Faéttor’’—pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 
solution of lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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President Smyths Report the Cotton 
Manutacturers Association 


T would be impossible at a time like this to confine this 
| report to the activities of this association in only intra- 
state matters. Much has happened since our last annual 
meeting of a year ago. We are no longer fighting a defen- 
sive war but have taken the offensive, so that now there is 
no doubt as to the outcome of this global conflict, and vic- 
tory for us and our allies is nearer each day—a year ago it 
was ‘all out for defense,’ but now it is ‘all out for vic- 
tory”—for the success of our fighting forces on all of the 
battle fronts we will be eternally grateful. It is with no 
sense of egotism that we of the textile industry take pride 
in our contribution to the victories of 


Committee. Another thought uppermost in our minds } 
the termination of contracts. Will we be protected suff 
ciently or will most of us, as sub-contractors be left “hold 
ing the bag?’ Then of course there is the ever-present 
question of taxation. Will there be a new Federal tax law 
during the next few months? And if so, what will the 
rates be and what provisions will be made so that we will 
be able to reserve a part of our earnings for post-war re. 
habilitation of our plants which are daily showing the 
strain of continuous running? Also in the realm of Federal 
taxation is the increased rate for old age benefits which 


becomes effective on Jan. 1, 1944. 


our men and our allies. 

Each day brings to us new uncer- 
tainties and anxieties. Foremost at the 
present time is probably the question 
of manpower. Almost daily we hear 
of mills that have had to curtail their 
Operations because of shortage of la- 
bor, both skilled and unskilled. And 
yet the demand for our products from 
the various Government agencies and 
for civilian use has not diminished. It 
is a serious problem and one that chal- 
lenges us all for a solution. 


Ellison A. Smyth, III, president of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association during the 
past year, presented a very 
thorough report on 1943 activities 
of the organization and its mem- 
bers as well as current and future 
problems of the group. His ad- 
dress, delivered at Charlotte Nov. 
12, is printed herewith. Other 
pages of this issue carry results of 
the annual North Carolina textile 
safety contest and an account of 
action taken at the convention. 


Why should this rate be increased at 
this time when already corporation and 
individual taxes are almost confisca- 
tory? These are a few of the problems 
that are giving us immediate concern 
on the national front. Fortunately for 
us, the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute are fully cognizant of this 
perplexing situation and are doing an 
excellent job in protecting our inter- 
ests. We have tried to keep you post- 
ed through this association's office of 


May I interpose herewith an obser- 
vation? A great many mills are not exercising their rights 
in this matter, as given by the War Manpower Commission, 
in refusing statements of availability to employees who 
want to leave their employ without a plausible reason. To 
those of you who are not fully informed of these regula- 
tions I would earnestly recommend that you familiarize 
yourself with them as soon as possible. 

There are many other problems confronting us which 
cause our daily headache. One is the fact of ever-increasing 
manufacturing costs with no relief from inadequate ceiling 
prices for our products. This has brought about a situation 
when in some cases the mill’s cost is equal to or above the 
ceiling price for its product. Then there is another prob- 
lem of grave concern to all of us, renegotiation. Much 
could be said on this subject, but time forbids. I hope you 
have all ready the very able and forceful brief on this ques 
tion presented by one of our members, Harvey W. Moore, 
before the sub-committee of the House Ways and Means 
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developments in these matters. 

With all of our daily annoyances and worries do not let 
us fail to begin now, if you have not already done so, to 
give serious thought to the future. What will be your 
problems in the post-war era? The conversion from war 
production to civilian will not be as simple as the change 
from civilian to war. To my mind, the troublesome prob- 
lems that have confronted us and are confronting us today 
will seem minor to those that we will have to face when 
this war is over. 

First, what will be the position of cotton goods as com- 
pared to the pre-war period, or even now? Are we pre 
pared to further develop new uses for our products that 


have been brought forward during the last two years? Will 
we use, CO-Operate with and support the various agencies 
and institutions who are prepared and axious to help us 
through research? Then there is the difficulty we are sure 
to have in the purchase of new machinery for replacement 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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llorth Carolina Mills Complete tighth 
lextile Contest 


NHE report of the eighth annual statewide textile safety 
contest, sponsored by the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association and the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, was made to the association at its annual 
meeting in Charlotte Nov. 12. The report was made by 
T. A. Wilson, chairman of the N. C. Industrial Commis 
sion, and Marshall Dilling, chairman of the association's 
safety committee. 

According to this report, the eighth contest was the most 
successful yet conducted, with 356 North 
Carolina mulls participating. The 1943 
contest affected 141,551 employees work 
ing 196,432,340 man-hours, which was 
a considerable increase in employees and 
hours of exposure Over the 1942 con 
test. 

Contestants in the annual contest are 


divided into six groups, according to the 
average number of employees during 


T. A. Wilson 


the . contest period. The mill making 
the best record in each group 1s presented a trophy by the 
North Carolina Cotton Manutacturers Association. The 


groupings are as follows: 


Group No. | 

Group No. 2 

Group No. 3 

Group No. 4 

Group No. 5 

Group No. 6 
Chatham Mills, Inc., 
Group One. This company operated 154,600 hours without 


125 or less employ ees 
126 to 200 employees 
201 to 400 employees 
501 to 500 employees 
501 to 850 employees 
851 and over employees 


of Pittsboro. won the trophy in 


a single disabling injury. This same company won a certift- 
cate for a perfect score in the 1941 contest. 

The trophy winner in Group Two was Reidsville Rayon 
Mills, operated by Burlington Mills Corp., with 312,558 
accident-free hours of exposure. This’mill has been tn the 
winning three times since the contests started, having won 
certificates in 1938 and 1942. 

The Roxboro mill of Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, 
was declared winner of the trophy in Group Three. This 
particular mill has completed all eight contests without a 
single disabling injury, which is indeed quite a record. This 
year the mill worked a total of 385,986 hours. During the 
eight contest periods the mill operated a total of 2,041,760 
man-hours without being charged with a lost-time accident 

Another Burlington Mills Corp. plant, the Mayfair mill 
at Burlington, won the trophy in Group Four, when em 
ployees worked 485.251 hours without a lost-tume accident. 
It is interesting to note that this mill has won three consec 
uftive trophies, which speaks well for the continued interest 


in accident prevention work shown at Mayfair. 
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Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore, won the trophy in 
Group Five. This company worked 1,035,440 accident-free 
hours during the contest period. That safety has a definite 
meaning at this plant is shown by the fact that it has been 
a winner in six of the eight contests, having won certificates 
in 1936, 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942, and of course, the 
trophy in 1943. During these particular contests the com- 
pany worked 4,244,387 hours—an impressive figure in- 
deed. 

The blanket mill of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, won 
the trophy in Group Six. No mill in this particular group 
had an accident-free experience; however the Marshall Field 
planted operated 1,462,088 hours with only three disabling 
injuries being charged, giving it a frequency rate of 2.05, 
which was the best record in this group. 


Twenty-Four With Perfect Records 


In addition to the above winners, 24 mills completed the 
contest period without a disabling injury, and each has 
been presented a certificate of merit showing a perfect score. 
It 1s interesting to note that the mills coming through the 
contest without a disabling injury worked a total of 6,615, 
003 man-hours. 

This annual safety contest was started in 1936, and in- 

creased interest has been shown each year since the begin- 
ning. A number of the mills have gone through three to 
eight consecutive contest periods without being charged 
with a lost-time accident. These are: 
Mayfair Mill, Burlington; Ossi- 
pee Mills, Burlington; Durham Hosiery Mill No. 7, Carr- 
boro; Efrd Mfg. Co., Plant No. 4, Albemarle; Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Mill No. 4, Durham; Mutual Plant No. 1, Gas- 
tonia: and Vass Cotton Mills. 

Four consecutive years—Greensboro Weaving Co.; Efird 
Mfg. Co., Plants Nos. 1 and 2, Albemarle; Morehead Cot- 
ton Mill, Spray; Morowebb Cotton Mill Co., Dallas; Pee 
Dee Mfg. Co., Plant No. 2, Rockingham; Rhyne-Houser 
Mtg. Co., Mill No. 2, Cherryville; Rowan Cotton Mills, 
Mill No. 2, Salisbury; Arkray Mill, Gastonia; Flint Mills 
No. 1, Gastonia. 


Five consecutive years 


Three consecutive years 


Indera Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem; Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore. 

Six consecutive years Groves Thread Co., finishing 
plant, Gastonia. 
Roxboro Cotton Mills. 


“We are much pleased with the results of this year s con- 


Fight consecutive years 


test,” said Chairman Wilson, “but we realize that much 
additional good can be accomplished. While a large num- 
ber of our mills were successful in going through the con- 
test without a chargeable lost-time accident, the frequency 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE 


THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 


SIDEBOTHAM’S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE — RIGHT IN SERVICE 


SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT WITH THE WHORL 


insuring 


Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
More even spindle speed 


@ More even yarn twist 
@ Less wear on bolster 


@ Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 


TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your frames; 
cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail it to us 
with your trial order. Then 


COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per |b. 
No. 3750—Medium 54-56 
No. 3572—Thin 62-63 

(based on widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. All laps 3”. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 


Manufactured by John Sidebotham, Inc., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sold Exclusively By 


P.O. BOX 1297 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Representatives 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 
J. H. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Drive, Greenville, S. C. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
J. S. Fallow Co., 279 Union St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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lew Process Prevents Mildew Httacks 
On Textiles 


N inexpensive chemical formula has been devised 

which, when applied to textiles in the finishing bath, 
is said to render the material completely antiseptic, and 
impart lasting bacteriostatic and fungistatic properties to 
it. The technique, known as the Puratized Process (regis- 
tered trademark U. S. Patent Office), probably will not be 
generally available in any great quantity for application to 
textiles intended for civilian use until after the war, yet it 
is a phase of textile protection which can be expected to 
have far-reaching effects on the industry. 

At the present time, pneumatic float reconnaissance boat 
materials and millions of yards of duck, mosquito netting, 
ground cloth, Army Signal Corps material and many other 
military fabrics are being subjected to the treatment in the 
course of their manufacture. Over 20 million pairs of shoes 
also have been completed with Puratized linings to elimi- 
nate loss from mildew, as well as safeguarding the shoe 
lining from destruction by trychohyton interdigtale (ath- 
lete’s foot). 


Antiseptic Treatment. 


This three-in-one process first makes the cloth absolutely 
antiseptic so that it may, therefore, be said to have a clean 
start. Next, it imparts a very high degree of immunity to 
the attack. of both bacteria and fungi, either of which will 
weaken and even completely destroy fabrics. 


To Direct Gallowhur Research 


Dr. Irving Hochstadter has been appointed research 
administfator to Gallowhur & Co., manufacturers of 
the newly-developed Puratized Process for treating 
textiles and textile finishes to inhibit the growth of 
mildew-forming micro-organisms, as well as Skol, 
Skat, and other strategic chemicals 
designed to meet vital war re- 
quirements. Formerly, Dr. Hoch- 
stadter was president and techni- 
cal director of Hochstadter Labor- 
atories, Inc., and of Still & Van 
Siclen, Inc. Dr. Hochstadter has 
been consultant and technical ad- 


visor to the glue and gelatine in- 
dustry, and has done consultant 
work for the soap and detergent 
industry. In addition, he has assisted in the develop- 
ment of many varied processes. One of these con 
cerned development of products and processes used 


Dr. Hochstadter 


in connection with tungsten and molybdenum salts 
for producing lakes of various dyestuffs. 


The term “mildew” as used in the textile industry de- 
notes growth of the common saprophytic fungi. The first 
noticeable effect of the damage caused by this microscopic 
life is that the affected material becomes spotted and dis- 
colored; the fungus manifesting itself either by its own 
color or by the degradation of the dye or pigment. It may 
also affect the dyes of finishing material so that discolora- 
tion ensues. This discoloration is invariably accompanied 
by a musty, disagreeable odor created by the action of the 
bacteria and fungi. In the final state of growth the fungi 
or bacteria cause decomposition of the yarn and, in a short 
time, the affected cloth will be weakened and ultimately rot 
away. 

Once material is attacked by bacteria or fungi, there is 
no certain treatment which will remedy their deleterious 
action. Sterilization, once thought to be the solution, is 
most emphatically not the answer, though for the moment 
it definitely destroys all organisms on fabric. Shortly after 
the fabric 1s removed from the sterilizer, however, its sur- 
face is again exposed to the air-borne organisms. 

The need for a process to treat textiles and textile fin- 
ishes to prevent spoilage was obvious, yet until recently 
little research was done. It is true that disinfectants, such 
as formaldehyde, are available which are definitely toxic to 
bacteria and fungi but, unfortunately, they are highly vola- 
tile and therefore their efficacy is limited and is quickly 
dissipated when the fabric is exposed to the air. Phenols, 
such as carbolic or cresylic acids, cannot be used well on 
fabrics, as they are known to be both irritating and toxic to 
humans and impart unpleasant odors to the finished mate- 
rials. Not being waterproof, their potency, too, is short- 
lived for it is entirely lost when the goods are washed or 
dry cleaned. Other chemical solutions designed to act as 
bacteriostatic and fungistatic treatments also cannot be 
generally used on account of their toxicity, volatility, flam- 
mability, odor, color and actual deleterious effect on fabrics. 


Demand Greatly Increased 


Since the advent of the present global war, the demand 
has been greatly increased for some process which would 
actually inhibit the growth of bacteria and fungi and at the 
same time not change the appearance or physical character- 
istics of the material, Especially is that true now that so 
much fabric is used by the Army in regions where the high 
humidity and general temperature conditions are unusually 
favorable to the rapid multiplication of spores of bacteria 
and fungi which affect fabrics. 

The problem of mildew attacking textile finishes is not 
a new one by any means, yet hitherto no assured means of 
preventing such attacks have been developed. Every branch 
of the textile industry is subjected to losses from mildew 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Burkart-Schier chemists and technical service men are constantly working with 
every branch of the textile industry, developing dyeing and finishing agents which 
economically process goods that have sales appeal. We solicit your inquiries. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
PENETRANTS SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS FINISHES CHEMICALS 
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Sonoco Production Record ts biven Deserved 
Recognition 


HE regular line of articles manufactured by Sonoco 

Products Co. for peacetime uses automatically went to 
war when so many of the company’s ordinary customers 
textile mills—began the production of goods for the armed 
forces. But excess production facilities at the six plants, 
five in the United States and one in Canada, were immedi 
ately put to work making items, used exclusively for fight- 
ing, which had not been made previously. 

The plants have done their jobs well, and according to 
the War and Navy Departments, the home plant and com- 
pany headquarters at Hartsville, S. C., did well enough to 
warrant the Army-Navy “E” award. The production flag 
was presented to the plant and its employees at ceremonies 
Nov. 4. 

The award program took place in the cone manufactur 
ing division of the plant, where more than 1,000 employees, 
officials and guests gathered for well-deserved half-hour 
break in one of the usual very busy working days. 

Following preliminaries, John H. Martin, Sonoco gen- 
eral production manager and master of ceremonies, deliv 
ered brief remarks concerning the company, its employees 
and significance of the award. He then introduced Col. 
C. W. Woodward, commanding officer of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Quartermaster Depot, who represented the Army 


Part of the large crowd of employees and friends attending the 
Sonoco “‘E"’ ceremonies is shown above. 


and made the pennant presentation. At the close of Colonel 
Woodward's address, the “"E”’ flag was turned over to James 
L. Coker, president of Sonoco Products Co. After the flag 
had been displayed to those present, it was hoisted on a 
nearby flagpole. Mr. Coker's speech of acceptance on be- 
half of the management then followed. 

Army-Navy “E” lapel pins and certificates for individual 
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workers were presented by Lieut. W. C. Boyd, U. S. Navy. 
MclInvaille, Aaron 
Tyner and L. B. Stogner, Sr. Mr. Tyner delivered appro- 
priate remarks on behalf of his fellow workers. Playing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner’ by an Army Air Forces band 
from nearby Shaw Field ended the program. 


Representing employees were R. L. 


Much has been said of Sonoco’s contribution to the war 
effort (see TEXTILE BULLETIN, Aug. 15, 1943). But to 
the employees and management of the company’s Hartsville 


Displaying Sonoco’s “‘E"' pennant are, left to right, C. W. 
Coker, L. 8B. Stogner, Col. C. W, Woodward, Aaron Tyner, 
Lieut. W. C. Boyd, R. L. Mcinvaille and James L. Coker. 


plant Nov. 4 ts a day to be remembered as the one which 
saw Official, military recognition of their effort. 

Like all industry during this critical war period, Sonoco 
Products Co. has been faced with the problem of absentee- 
ism. With an increase in employment from 1,000 employees 
at the outbreak of war to a total of approximately 2,100 at 
present, Sonoco has had to draw workers who, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would not be available for industrial 
work. One of the hardest problems of industry has been to 
teach these employees who have never in the past done 
industrial work the necessity of regular attendance. 

As soon as the company saw the danger of high absentee- 
ism among employees it began a strenuous educational and 
control program. A contest was started in which slogans 
suggested by employees were awarded prizes and displayed 
in prominent places throughout the plant. An absentee 
contest was also inaugurated in which all employees who 
had a perfect attendance record each week were eligible for 
the drawing of a cash prize weekly. Accurate records of 
absentees were kept by the personnel department and by 
each departmental supervisor, and employees absent without 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Ready Weavability... 
Fewer Loom Stops 


These two requisites are closely related. 
If a warp is so sized as to permit easy 
weaving, there will be fewer loom stops, 
consequently higher production. 


Of course, loom stops may arise from 
other causes - mechanical troubles, or 
gouts, for example. Therefore it is help- 
fulto keep a record of loom stops and 
their causes. We can furnish tags for 
this purpose. 


The Houghton Size Check-up Test does 
not stop at the slasher, but is followed 
through into the weave room. Results of 
the test, made at a mill’s request, are 
supplied in report form. If you are in- 
terested in checking your sizing proced- 
ure, why not request such a check? 


Write also for the folder, ‘Step Up 
Warp Sizing Efficiency’’ and for data on 
HOUGHTO-SIZE, our concentrated size 


compound which gives warps excellent 
weavability. Write- 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


TEXTILE 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-TWO 


This installment of Dr. Nelson's series deals with 
warp backed fabrics. The author's next topic will 
be regular pique designs, to be followed by warp 
piques. 


ARP backed fabrics have been used extensively for 
W ribbons and trimmings in which both sides may be 
of different color and material. The effect of the weaves 
and yarns used often gives to the back of the fabric an 
appearance equally as good as the face. Another purpose 
in adding a backing is to give additional weight to the 
fabric without changing the face of the fabric. Two sets of 


harness shafts are generally used, the front shafts to weave 


302 304 


face pattern, the back set to weave the back pattern. The 
binding of the backing threads to the fact is very important 
and must be done correctly or faulty fabrics will be made. 
Whenever backing threads are brought to the face of a 
fabric it is essential that the face threads be raised at the 
same time so as to effectively cover up these breaking 


303 305 307 


threads. The backing threads should be ‘stitched evenly to 
the face fabric, that is, an equal number of times in one 
repeat of the pattern. 

The following designs will illustrate this principle. Let- 
ers in illustrations represent, F, face; B, back. Fig. 300 


18 38 


306 308 309 


illustrates an eight-harness warp sateen for face weave. Fig. 
301 illustrates this weave arranged on its own threads. Fig. 
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302 illustrates the eight-harness sateen for back weave. This 
will allow the warp to float at the back of fabric. Fig. 303 
illustrates the complete design. Fig. 304 illustrates the — 
2 
twill for face weave. Fig. 305 illustrates this weave arrang- 


310-A 


ed on its own threads. Fig. 306 illustrates the complete 
design with an eight-harness sateen back. Pattern is com- 
plete on 16 threads and eight picks. Fig. 307 illustrates 


the ——— twill for face weave. Fig. 308 illustrates this 


< 
@ 


310-8 


weave arranged on its own threads in the proportion of two 
face to one back. Fig. 309 illustrates the complete design 
with a plain weave for backing. 


310-cC 


Fig. 310-A illustrates a silk ribbon made with an eight- 
harness sateen weave for face and back. Two colors are 
used, pink and green, with the ends arranged one face, one 
back. The weaves used are given at Fig. 306. Fig. 310-B 
illustrates the face of a fine worsted suiting or trousering 
fabric with a warp back. Fig. 310-C illustrates the back of 
the fabric, ends arranged in one face, one back. 
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Spaugh Heads Carolina Cotton 
Manutacturers Association 


\ EMBERS of the North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
p ers Association, holding their third war-time meet- 
ing Nov. 12 at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., elect- 
ed R. A. Spaugh, Jr., as the new president to succeed Ellison 
A. Smyth, III. Mr. Spaugh is vice-president and production 
manager of Arista Mills Co. at Winston-Salem, and Mr. 
Smyth is president of Balfour Mills. 

]. A. Moore, treasurer of Edenton Cotton Mills, was 
elevated to the first vice-presidency, and was succeeded as 
second vice-president by R. L. Harris, president and treas- 
urer of Roxboro Cotton Mills. Hunter Marshall of Char- 
lotte was re-elected se retary-treasurer. New directors, to 
serve until 1946, are R. Dave Hall, Carl A. Rudisill, C. R. 
Harris, Vardell Williamson and Allen E. Gantt. John W. 
Clark was named to fill the vacancy in the 1944 expiration 
group caused by the late I. B. Covington’s death. 


The Morning Session 


The morning session was opened with the presentation of 
President Smyth's address, carried on Page 21 of this issue. 
His speech was followed by that of Major L. P. McLendon 
of Greensboro on ‘Industrial Relations." Major McLendon 
dealt with the conflicting jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the National War Labor Board, in- 
centive systems, wage contracts, the trend as to union main- 
tenance, limitation upon production and maintenance func- 
tions, freedom of speech and the future of labor relations. 
He cited numerous court cases which related to his various 
sub-topics. His address, as well as that of Victor S. Bryant 
of Durham on “Industry's Part in State Finances,” was fol- 
lowed by round-table discussion. Passage of resolutions 
and election of officers ended the morning meeting. 

Immediately following the artnual luncheon a report on 
the annual state textile safety contest was heard. Results 
of this contest are found on page 22 of this issue. 


Michl Makes Address 


Dr. H. E. Michl, economist of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., made the major luncheon address, using as his 
topic “Post-War Planning.’’ He told those present that the 
cotton-textile industry could be expected to emerge from 
the present war structurally stronger than after World 
War I. 

Unlike many other basic industries, he said, the produc- 
tive capacity of the cotton industry will be substantially 
smaller than in 1939. He added, ‘There have been no 
important geographical shifts in location that would se- 
riously disturb cost and price relationships, and there have 
been no shifts in markets that might disturb customary 
trade relationships. On the demand side, present signs on 
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the whole are favorable. There should be a large world 
demand for cotton textiles and no industry is in a better 
position to meet a substantial part of this demand than the 
cotton textile industry.” 

The picture beyond the immediate post-war period, he 
said, is not as bright. Then all of the competitive forces 
that bufteted this industry for more than a decade and 
which have been throttled by war and post-war scarcities 
will. reassert themselves with perhaps greater vigor. 


The Federal Question Mark 


Before industry can lay any plans that will prove to be 
more than paper plans, it must know how the Government, 
now utilizing more than 50 per cent of our industrial Ca- 
pacity and resources, will withdraw its huge purchases from 
the economic system. It must know what Government 
policy will be with respect to cancellation of contracts and 
the dispatch with which payments will be made. It must 
know that it will not be expected to produce for the civilian 
market at the same time that the Government, in the ab- 


Pictured at the recent meeting of the N. C. Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association were, at lower left, J. A. Moore, newly- 
elected first vice-president; lower right, R. A. Spaugh, Jr., 
new president; upper left, Ellison A. Smyth, II!, retiring presi- 
dent; and at upper right, Hunter Marshall, secretary -treasurer. 
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sence of a plan, sells its war surpluses without regard to 
market conditions. It must also know that Government- 
owned plants will not continue in the hands of the Govern- 
ment as a rubber yardstick to measure the performance of 
private industry or, because of the lack of a plan, thrown 
on the market at prices that will jeopardize existing invest- 
ment. Without a prompt and satisfactory solution to these 
problems, the large accumulated demand for equipment for 
replacement and expansion will not materialize, because 
industry will not invest in new equipment unless it has the 
assurance that it can be put to profitable employment. 

“Sumilarly, the extent to which the accumulated savings 
of the people will be translated into effective demand after 
the war, and serve as a cushion during the transitional un- 
employment, will depend upon the Government's desire 
and ability to hold the line on costs and prices during the 
remainder of the war and especially during the immediate 
post-war period, when pressure for immediate removal of 
all controls will be very great. Unless the line is success- 
fully held, a large portion, if not all, of these savings will 
shrivel away in the heat of inflation. 


Raw Cotton Policy 


Probably the single most important factor that will 
determine the competitive position of this industry, both 
at home and abroad, will be the raw cotton policy of the 
Government. If cotton is priced by political forces rather 
than by economic forces, the industry will be obliged to 
give ground in both the domestic and foreign markets. 

“After the immediate post-war shortages have been sat- 


ished, the cotton-textile industry will be forced to resume 
its battle with other fibers and with non-textile substitutes. 
And in this battle I cannot escape the conviction that, due 
to technologies that involve the use of less labor, the imme- 
diate advantage will be with this industry's substitutes unless 
the cotton-textile industry strengthens its position by in- 
creasing its efficiency and maintains its products on a com- 
petitive basis. 

“Similarly, the foreign demand, which should take up 
much of the slack in the immediate post-war period, will be 
of less significance in the long run. The rebuilding of 
destroyed mills and the establishment of textile industries 
in countries where they never existed before—and their 
establishment is inevitable—will cause a shrinkage in our 
foreign markets. If, at the same time, there is a radical 
revision in our foreign economic policy, it is not at all 
unlikely that the foreign developments will make them- 
selves felt in our domestic market. 

“The industry committee on post-war planning is’ con- 
fronted with the very apparent difficulty that it cannot 
predict the future and foresee the circumstances that will 
prevail when the war ends. However, it is possible to 
make some general assumptions in the light of which broad 
principles can be formulated for the guidance of the indus- 
try. We know the Government will have the problem of 
disposing of textile surpluses, and if this industry is ex- 
pected to provide a high level of employment, it should 
have a voice in determining how those surpluses shall be 
liquidated. We know that eventually the Government will 
be faced with demands to aid the cotton growers, and as 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Pictured at the Carded Yarn Association meeting, left to right: 

J. A. Moore, retiring president; Dr. Claudius T. Murchison; 

Harvey W. Moore, new president; Owen Fitzsimons, secretary; 
and Hugh Comer. 
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Yarn Group Elects Harvey [loore 


Harvey W. Moore, vice-president and treasurer of Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., was elected president of the 
Carded Yarn Association at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Charlotte Nov. 11, one day prior to the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association gathering. He suc- 
ceeds J. A. Moore, treasurer of Edenton (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, who became group vic e-president. Owen Fitzsimons 
of Charlotte was re-elected as secretary of the group. 

A number of industry executive and trade association 
ofhcials attended the meeting. They included President 
Claudius T. Murchison and Dr. H. E. Michl of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., and Hugh Comer, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. Approxi- 
mately one hundred members and guests were present for a 
luncheon which followed the annual business session. 

At the morning conference, the yarn spinners heard an 
exhaustive analysis of Ofhce of Price Administration pric- 
ing policies by York Wilson of Washington, head of the 
OPA cost accounting division. 

Immediately after the luncheon, Dr. Michl spoke briefly 
off-the-record regarding the slowly developing fight in 
Congress over proposals for modification of the Federal 
contract renegotiation law and policies. 

Dr. Murchison said he expected early recommendations 
to the House Ways and Means Committee by Representa- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS 


ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 


Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce mildew hazard. 

Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order today. 


Throw your scrap ints the fight ! 


OILS FINISHES 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. Samples On Request 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


Southern Representative 


Balanced Picker with Pathtinder 


The picker built for the high-speed looms. This picker is manufactured to exact cava Bs 


dimensions from heavy restretched buffed hair leather, guaranteeing smoother and ty oy Ald as 


more perfect performance and longer life. 


For fewer seconds and weaving satisfaction, buy BALANCED PICKERS. cs 
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MATCHED LOOM STRAPS 


See our MATCHED and STRETCHED hair loom strapping 
All straps are perfectly matched for absolute uniformity in 
THICKNESS and STRETCH. 

This is the best leather loom strap that can be made. . 
Costs more—but worth it! 


We are delivering the same quality and tannage as before the war 


Belting Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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McComs, Miss.—Aponaug Mfg. Co. of Kosciusko, 
Miss., has established its third and fourth plants in build- 
ings formerly used as cotton mills. At present there are 
about 3,000 spindles in operation. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The local American Viscose Corp. 
plant has established a new company safety record of 4,- 
471,000 man-hours or 237 days worked without a lost-time 
accident. The former company record, made by the Roa- 
noke plant last year, was 3,209,000 man-hours or 161 days 
worked without a lost-time accident. In a report distributed 
to the plant's personnel, LeRoy H. Smith, manager, con- 
gratulated the workers and urged them to better the present 
record. 


Co_uMBus, Ga.—The local Bibb Mfg. Co. plant has 
been awarded the Treasury Department Minute Man flag 
as a result of 90 per cent of employees participating in the 
payroll savings program. Government and mill officials 
took part in presentation ceremonies at the mill. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The War Labor Board has allowed 
wage adjustments for approximately 1,200 additional work- 
ers at Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., who did 
not benefit by two recent pay increases. The adjustment 
calls for an increase of seven and one-half cents an hour 
and places the employees on a basis. of 471/, cents. 


Norwoop, N. C.—Norwood Mfg. Co. has been pur- 
chased by Collins & Aikman Corp. of New York City. 
Charles E. Menefee of New York will be resident manager 
of the plant, which will be known as the cotton yarn spin- 
ning division of the corporation. About 600 persons are 
employed and approximately 30,000 spindles are operated. 


“E” Ceremonies Scheduled 


The seven South Carolina plants of Springs Cotton 
Mills will receive Army-Navy “E” pennants Dec. 3 
from’ Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. Corbin, assistant Army 
quartermaster general. Ceremonies will take place at 
the Lancaster plant, with the Kershaw, two Fort Mill 
and three Chester units being honored at the same 
time. 

Bath (S. C.) Mills will receive its “E” flag Dec. 1, 
according to a War Department announcement. Ap- 
palachian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has been no- 
tified that it has won the production award. The flag 
will be presented Nov. 23 by Col. Thomas W. Jones. 
Another Southern mill and one of the first to be 
granted an “E” pennant, Beaumont Mfg. Co. of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been awarded a second star 
for its flag, signifying that the originally-honored 
production record has been maintained for 12 suc- 
cessive months. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C.—Ottaray Textiles, Inc., capitalized 
at $100,000 to manufacture and convert textiles, has been 
issued a state charter. Officers listed are H. J. Haynsworth, 
Jr., president and treasurer, and Paul Farmer, secretary. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Cramerton, site of Cramerton 
Mills, was the first town in its vicinity to pass its United 
War Fund quota, according to a report by C. C. Dawson, 
chairman of the drive as well as vice-president of the com- 


pany. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—J. W. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, and L. R. Jackson, executive vice-president of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., recently visited Firestone Cotton 
Mills to review progress in the company’s efforts to recruit 
additional labor as well as a project to provide additional 
housing facilities for workers . Work is expected to begin 
on 60 new dwelling units in the Firestone community be- 
fore Dec. 1. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—Capitalized at $100,000, Ben- 
nettsville Cotton Mills has received a charter to manufac- 
ture and deal in cotton and cotton fabrics. Officers are: 
E. H. Schulenberg, president; W. R. Crabtree and H. L. 
Swain, vice-presidents; Harold Mull, secretary; G. T. Bol- 
ingbroke, treasurer; J]. W. Rankin, assistant treasurer; G. T. 
Bolingbroke, assistant secretary. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—One of the oldest landmarks in 
Greenville, Vardry Mill, was destroyed by fire Nov. 9. By 
the time the blaze was discovered firemen could do little 
more than restrict it to the three-story building. It was one 
of the first manufacturing plants in South Carolina, and 
only recently had been used as a salvage center for waste 


paper. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—A refund of $16,245 on process- 
ing taxes paid by Summerville Cotton Mills under the in- 
validated Agricultural Adjustment Act has been approved 
by the U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. The settlement 
had been granted previously to the corporation, which is 
now in bankruptcy with Grover C. Byars as trustee. A 
claim of $10,145 made by the commissioner of internal 
revenue as an offset against the refund was refused by the 
court. 

SPINDALE, N. C.—Spindale Mills, N. C., had vigorously 
declined to accept suggested renegotiation of contracts for 
Army and Navy fabrics. In a letter from O. R. McGuire, 
the company attorney, to the price adjustment board of the 
War Department, Spindale Mills, Inc., “declines to pay to 
the U. S. Government under or pursuant to any such re- 
negotiation any part of the sales prices which it received 
from Reeves Bros. for deliveries under such contracts or 
any of them.’ The brief also challenges legality of the 
renegotiation process. 
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FOR 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
and SERVICE 
USE 


Corn Products 
weep 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient. ... 
Stays so. 


Interchangeable with 
earlier Turbo models. A) 


Parks-Cramer (¢ Comp any 
Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mase. Charlotte. 
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A. Falls Garrison has been elected general manager and 
a board member of Hartwell (Ga.) Mills. 


W. H. Barnhardt has been named president of Tryon 
(N. C.) Processing Co., succeeding F. S$. Wilcox. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has been appointed by Governor 
Chauncey Sparks as a member of the Alabama State Board 
of Education for a six-year term. 


R. Dave Hall, secretary and assistant treasurer of Stowe 
Thread Co.,; Belmont, N. C., has been re-appointed by Gov- 
ernor |. M. Broughton to the North Carolina Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission for a four-year term. 


Cason J]. Callaway, former head of Callaway Mills, is 
active on the eight-member advisory council of business 
men which consults with President Franklin Roosevelt from 
time to time, with the object of improving participation of 
business and industry in national affairs. 


Harold W. Berry of Cedartown, Ga., has succeeded R. 
H. Coolidge as an overseer at Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C. 
Mr. Coolidge has returned to Maine to take a similar posi- 
tion in that state. 


W. J. Carter, president of Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been appointed to the district War Man- 
power Commission which has authority over Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and the District 
of Columbia. 


O. L. Smith, formerly overseer of spinning at the River- 
side division of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
Danville, Va., is now filling a similar position at Tifton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


B. F. Hagood, president of Pickens (S. C.) Mill, is 
Pickens County chairman of the anti-inflationary home 
front pledge campaign. 


Robert J. McConnell, formerly of Naumkeag Mills of 
Salem, Mass., has been elected a vice-president of Whitin 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


J. E. Reeves has been elected a vice-president of the 
Mills Mill plants at Greenville and Woodruff. S. C. He is 
a nephew of J. M. Reeves, president of the organization. 


Tracy A. Adams, for ten years vice-president and general 
manager of Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., and 
more recently general manager of Lawrence Print Works, 
Inc., has joined Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. He will 
establish a department in the Barnes organization which 
will serve the rayon and cotton dyeing and finishing plants 
in the same manner as the present service assists cotton, 
woolen and rayon cloth mills in manufacturing activities. 
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O. Max Gardner, president of Cleveland Cloth Mills at 
Shelby, N. C., has been named to the board of trustees of 
the Rosenwald Fund. He has also been appointed an 
American representative on the council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


R. L. Holbrook has been promoted from assistant treas- 
urer to treasurer of Wiscassett Mills Co.. Albemarle. N. C.. 
succeeding Hearne Swink of Kannapolis, N. C. 


M. Weldon Rogers, formerly general superintendent of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position with Jackson Mills, which has plants at 
Iva and Wellford, S. C., and High Shoals, N. C. His head- 
quarters will be at Wellford, and he and his family will 
make their home at Greenville. Culver Batson, formerly 
superintendent at Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va., has replaced Mr. Rogers at his former Chadwick-Hos- 
kins position, 


F. G. Revels, formerly overseer of weaving at Texas Tex- 
tile Mills, McKinney, has resigned to accept a similar posi 
tion at Prattville ( Ala.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Paul A. Franks has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Riverside division of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills. Inc., Danville, Va., to become superintendent at 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


S. Reed Anthony, associated with the Charlotte, N. C., 
sales office of American Viscose Corp. before joining the 
U. S. Navy as a lieutenant (j. g.) in July, 1942, has been 
promoted to the rank of full lieutenant. 


A. B. Peterson, formerly overseer of spinning at Pacolet 
Mtg. Co. Mill No. 4, New Holland, Ga., has been pro- 
moted.to assistant superintendent. Richard G. Waldrep has 
been made overseer of spinning. 


R. E. Lee has become superintendent at Arnall Mills. 
Sargent, Ga. 


B. W. Lynch, connected with the Ferguson Gear Co. of 
Gastonia, N. C., for the past 17 years, has been appointed 
sales engineer in the territory which covers eastern North 
Carolina and Virginia, succeeding Alex Haynes, resigned. 


. James E. Shields of J. P. Stevens & Co. has been elected 
chairman of the rayon weavers industry advisory committee 
which works with the Ofhce of Price Administration. 


The position of superintendent at Clover (S. C.) Spin- 
ning Mills has been filled by J. H. McDonald, formerly of 
Kings Mountain (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


H. A. Pickford is now manager of Highland Mills, Inc. 
Griffin, Ga., succeeding H. V. Murdaugh, who is now su- 
perintendent of Industrial Cotton Mills at Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Sou. Representative 


Telephone 3-3692 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTOR 


OQOUGHITON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


W A INDUSTRIES 
| CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Send for samples 


Dixon's Patent Re 
versible and 


ing in Back Saddle 


with New Oiling 
Device three Sad 
dies in one. also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


STARCHES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 
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PRECISION 
BOBBINS 


Uniformity in bobbins is highly important, and 
also checking for balance and concentricity of 
bore and outside diameter on user’s spindle. 
Every New England Bobbin proves faithful ad- 


herence to these details. 


~NEW ENGLAND 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Expensive Tank Repairs 


J. Grant Frye of Cape Girardeau, Mo., made an 
address before the recent meeting at Winston-Salem 
of the North Carolina division of the American 
Water Works Association. 

In his address he made sensational charges against 
the Dixie Tank and Bridge Co. of Nashville, Tenn.., 
which in its full page and front cover advertisements 
in the TEXTILE BULLETIN and other publications has 
stated that it is one of the largest organizations of 
its kind in thé industry and that it has offices at 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and has representa- 
tives in Macon, Ga., Raleigh, N. C., and eight other 
cities. The firm's advertising contract with TEXTILE 
BULLETIN still had considerable time to run when 
this issue went to press. 

Mr. Frye accused the company of gross overcharges 
based upon provisions in contracts which were not 
understood by mills or cities signing them. 

He stated that when pressure became too great the 
name of the company was changed and that the pres- 
ident, William Peitzman, had also taken legal action 
to change his name to W. A. Riley. 

Mr. Frye stated that the present name, Dixie Tank 
and Bridge Co., was adopted Jan. Sth, 1942, and that 
the same people had previously done business as Mid- 
state Steeple Jack and Construction Co., U. S. Ele- 
vated Tank Maintenance Co. and the Mid-West 
Tank Repair Co. Always, he said, it was the same 
group headed by William Peitzman, now known as 
W. A. Riley. 

Mr. Frye further charged that, in order to create 
the impression that it was a large outfit, it was the 
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custom to list a large number of towns as ‘branch 
offices” or as places in which the firm “had represen- 
tatives. He said that there were no such branch 
offices or representatives but that from time to time 
the postmaster at each town named was instructed to 
forward accumulated mail to the office at Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Having been given the above information, we be- 
gan an investigation by writing to the towns named 
by the Dixie Tank and Bridge Co. as those in which 
representatives were stationed. 

Macon, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Dallas, Tex., Richmond, 
Va., Raleigh, N. C., Detroit, Mich., Newark, Ohio, 
Columbia, Mo., and Nausau, Wis.., reported that the 
Dixie Tank and Bridge Co. was not listed in either 
their telephone books or their city directories. 

One mill, under pledge that we would not divulge 
its name, gave us a copy of a contract with the Mid- 
State Steeple Jack and Construction Co., William 
Peitzman, president. It listed ten towns as “branch 
offices’ just as the Dixie Tank and Bridge Co. lists 
ten towns as places in which it has representatives. 

In this contract the Mid-State Steeple Jack and 
Construction Co. agreed to clean and paint the inside 
of a tank for $450 and to clean and paint the outside 
of the tank for $450, or a total of $900. 

The books of the company show that the total of 
the actual payment under the provisions of that con- 
tract was $3,232.16. 

In the contract were provisions to “remove and 
replace all loose and defective rivets and weld all 
pits regardless of size.” The work was to be done at 


$1.80 per hour per man and rivets were to be fur- 


nished at eight cents per pound. 

When a repair company has the right to use its 
own judgment about replacing rivets and has a con- 
tract to weld all pits regardless of size it is in a very 
good position to collect considerable money. 

The $3,232.16 bill looks large, but we have reports 
which we have not yet had time to investigate, where 
charges were in excess of $7,000 upon tanks which, 
when new, did not cost much more than half of that 
sum. 

W’¢ have also been told that amazing and interest- 
ing stories can be obtained from citizens of Clover, 
S. C., Zebulon, N. C., and Saluda, S. C., and other 
towns. 

It is also reported that in one case when a mill had 
made a contract for cleaning a standpipe but wisely 
refused to include the “rivet and pit repair’’ clause, 
it was told, after the cleaning, that unless the repair 
work was done, the tank was liable to collapse. An 
estimate of $4,100 was made for the repair work. 
An outside company was called in, and all the repairs 
that company found necessary were covered by a 
few hundred dollars. 

We understand that the Dixie Tank and Bridge 
Co. and its predecessors have used good equipment 
and have done excellent cleaning jobs. 
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The complaints relate to the unexpected high cost 
of repair work, but we doubt very much that any 
mill which signs a contract has any legal redress be- 
cause the charges are stated in the contracts even if 
not so stated as to be clearly understood. 


We wish to suggest that, in the future, contracts 
for cleaning, painting and repairing water tanks be 
more closely scrutinized. 


When the Three Meet 


Following the return of Secretary Cordell Hull 
from Moscow, there have been persistent reports that 
President Roosevelt will at some early date hold a 
conference with Winston Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin. 

While we realize that importance of understand- 
ing and co-operation between the leaders in the war 
effort and can see that such a conference could be of 
great benefit to the prosecution of the war, we are 
somewhat fearful of the post-war commitments 
which may be made in our behalf. 


Winston Churchill is a strong and forceful man 
who, while primarily interested in the success of the 
war, has an intense interest in the welfare of his 
country and its people during the years which are to 
follow the present conflict. 

He has been prime minister during the most trying 
period in the history of his nation and there is little 
probability that any of his acts will be influenced by 
a desire to continue in office. 

Joseph Stalin is a strong man who is primarily 
interested in lifting*his nation and its people to a 
position of power and influence in the world and his 
record shows that he will allow no obstacle to stand 
in the way of the accomplishment of his objectives. 

Realizing that efforts to establish communism in 
other countries and the denial of religious liberty to 
the people of his country were influencing the people 
of other nations against Russia, he has not hesitated 
to boldly discard both policies and to announce this 
discard to the people of the world. 


Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin are both 
strong men and both intensely interested in the fu 
ture of their countries. 


lt is not on record that anybody has ever been able 
to bluff or browbeat either of them but the same 
cannot be said of our representative, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

We have before us the spectacle of his recent 
brush with John L. Lewis and we have seen very 
plainly how he weakens, and yields, when faced by a 
determined man. 

We do not question the patriotism of President 
Roosevelt. but he is an idealist and so much inter- 
ested in his pet idea of being a “good neighbor’ 
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that when the three men meet and turn to the dis- 
cussion of post-war problems and to making agree- 
ments relative to them, we very much fear that we 
will be committed to things which will later be found 
to be very much to our disadvantage. 


If the common impression is correct, President 
Roosevelt will, before leaving for the conference, 
be put upon the carpet by Mrs. Roosevelt, Harry 
Hopkins and others of that group, and be told what 
he shall or shall not do and what commitments he 
shall or shall not make. Their instructions will relate 
more to the post-war than to the war period. 

Being a tentative candidate for a fourth term as 
president he will be considering the effect of the 
agreements he makes upon the liberals in the United 
States because he must depend upon them for re- 
election. 

Secretary Cordell Hull has already inserted provi- 
sions in Lend-Lease agreements which practically 
mean free trade after the war but he has never at- 
tempted to explain how we can maintain our present 
wage scale and compete with goods made with the 
low-paid workers of other countries. 

Knowing how Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
unable to resist the will and determination of John 
L. Lewis and how he weakened and even overrode 
the War Labor Board when Lewis put the pressure 
upon him, we can but doubt his ability to stand u 
against hard-boiled men such as Churchill and Stalin. 


Nobody knows to what extent President Roosevelt 
has already mortgaged our post-war period and we 
are wondering where we will stand after “the three 
meet. 

The English are accustomed to stand and sing 
God Save the King,” but when we think about the 
coming conference of Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt 
we feel that all America should stand and sing “God 
Save Our Shirts.”’ 


Southern Textile Assn. Speakers 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which was postponed last June, will be held 
at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on Satur- 
day, Dec. 11th. 


The morning session is to be featured by addresses 
by Malcolm E. Campbell, the new dean of the Tex- 
tile School at N. C. State College, Carl R. Harris, 
vice-president of the Erwin Cotton Mills, and a rep- 
resentative of the job instruction training courses 
now being offered by the Government. 

The luncheon at 12:30 o'clock will be featured by 
an outstanding public man as a speaker. 

Through the courtesy of the Associate Members 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, there 
will be a large number of valuable attendance prizes 
in the form of war bonds and stamps. 
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for working conditions by preventing 
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Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Part Three 


The second article of this series was on the prep- 
aration of napthols for the naptholation bath in 
package and raw stock dyeing. This article will 
continue the discussion on the naptholation bath. 


HERE are many factors that enter into controlling the 

bath ‘so as to help maintain uniform 
affinity and exhaust rates on these baths from lot to lot of 
yarns and raw stock. These may be listed as: 

(1) Method and dispersing agents used in preparation 
of napthol. 

(2) Alkalinity (pH) of naptholation bath. 

(3) Temperature of bath. 

(4) Type and condition of package of yarn or raw stock 


being proc essed. 


Preparation Method 


Taking up these as listed, the first factor is the one that 
is chiefly affected at present by wartime restrictions on the 
use of ethyl and methyl alcohol as well as sulfonated castor 
oil. It is very essential in the preparation and dissolving of 
napthols, both substantive and lesser substantive which can 
be used on package and raw stock, that they be thoroughly 
dispersed in a thin paste or watery form before the causti 
soda solution is added to carry out the actual solution. 

Some types of alcohol have been found from plant prac 
tice to give the most uniform dispersion of napthol from 
lot to lot. Sulfonated castor oil is the next best, but usually 
requires considerably more alkali and a higher dissolving 
temperature to obtain a clear solution. 

Taking as illustration the preparation of two lots of the 
same napthols and dye formula, a napthol solution pasted 
up with alcohol, then dissolved with a minimum amount 
of caustic soda, can be entered into the prepared springing 
bath charged with caustic soda and will retain a clear and 
stable solution under most dyeing conditions. But now 
compare this to a napthol solution using a sulfonated castor 
or some similar oil as the pasting and dispersing agent. 
This method requires increased amount of caustic soda plus 
a high temperature and does not always give as clear and 
stable napthol solution as the first napthol bath prepared 
with alcohol. 

The second napthol bath needs an increased amount of 
alkali (caustic soda) for dissolving and an approximately 
equal amount of alkali for the charging of tthe springing 
bath as used on the first napthol bath; so this gives a 
naptholation bath with varying actual content of alkali, 
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this will tend to affect the afhnity and exhaust rate of 
the naptholate solution onto fibers. The second: napthol 
bath, to the naked eye, appears slightly cloudy. This is 
partially due to the oily globules on the surface, but if 
both napthol solutions are examined under a high powered 
microscope in many instances one can see that napthol from 
the first bath will show highly scattered and minute par 
ticles, while the cloudy solution from the second napthol 
bath shows larger numbers of partially dispersed particles 
occurring in larger aggregates. This accounts for the cloudy 


conditions as seen by the naked eye. 


The alcohol prepared naptholate bath ts in the best prac 


tical solution form; thus, it will probably exhaust more 
slowly due to its good solubility, but the affinity for the 
cotton fiber can be increased by adding common or Glau- 
ber's salt if the dyeing temperature is kept at recommended 
temperature, which is usually 110° F. The second napthol 
bath will show a tendency to exhaust rapidly. This is due 
to the larger particles of naptholate which are taken up 
more quickly by the cotton fibers than the more soluble 


type naptholate found in the first bath. 


A method that has been used to slow up the exhaust 
rate of the secOnd bath ts to add additional caustic soda to 


Package yarn dyeing in a modern dyehouse. 


the bath to help clear it up. This on many of the napthols 
will result in a retarding action, but care must be taken not 
to add too great an amount, as it may tend to precipitate 
the naptholate solution if not carefully carried out. 


It is most desirable to hold the amount of caustic soda 
to a minimum on whatever method and dispersing agents 
may be used in preparing them. The alcohol prepared 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Yarn Group Elects Harvey Moore 
(Continued from Page 32) 


tive Disney's subcommittee “‘will give appreciable relief to 
the textile industry, if the recommendations are allowed to 
stand.” Dr. Murchison added that he is hopeful that legis- 
lation will be enacted to exempt standard commercial prod- 
ucts from the renegotiation requirement. Also, the institute 
president expressed “hope” that the current legislative effort 
will result in exempting contracts of less than $500,000 
from renegotiation. The minimum now is $100,000. 

Dr. Murchison’s informal talk to the convention was 
directed chiefly to the probable future outlook for world 
demand for cotton textiles. He asserted his expectation that 
the relief and rehabilitation conference now getting started 
at Atlantic City, N. J., will create a tremendous additional 
demand for textiles. He said the relief program will be 
developed sometime during the next few weeks but “'this 
program will assume increasing importance as occupied 
areas are extended.” 

With approximately one-third of Italy now occupied, Dr. 
Murchison said Washington expects that fully half of that 
nation’s area will be occupied “‘by Christmas.” 

The politics, psychology and military strategy involved’’ 


_ make the policy that will be followed by the United Nations 


| 


| 


in relief for Italy “very important immediately, because it 
will set a pattern that may greatly influence the Balkan 
states. 

While declaring that he desired ‘to avoid creating a feel- 
ing of alarm” and decrying any tendency toward ‘'scare 
buying, Dr. Murchison asserted that “the tightness in the 
textile supply situation will persist and will increase right 
up to the end of the war.” He added that “by the same 
token, we may expect to see a continuance of controls, par- 
ticularly by the War Production Board.” 

Dr. Murchison said he felt that he could assure the 
carded yarn producers that there will be no major changes 
in WPB policy, despite the recent shake-up which resulted 
in Spencer Love of North Carolina being named head of 
the WPB textile division. However, the institute president 
cautioned the spinners that the ‘changing character of the 
war’ will be reflected from time to time in consequential 
changes in WPB requirements to meet new situations. 


Spaugh Heads North Carolina Association 
(Continued from Page 32) 


the greatest consumer of American cotton, this industry 
should make known the conditions under which cotton can 
be maintained on a competitive basis at home and abroad. 
We know that important changes in American economic 
foreign policy are under consideration, the impact of which 
may be serious for this industry, and your committee is 
considering methods by which the industry can adjust itself 
to such changes. 

“We also know that this industry will be in need of 
more and more information to document its position before 
Government agencies on contract termination, tax and tariff 
problems, and your committee is considering methods for 
the collection and analysis of such data. 

“We know that however great accumulated shortages 
may be, once they have been satisfied the relentless struggle 
between this industry and other industries, foreign and do- 
destic, over the consumer's dollar will be renewed, and the 
mills or industries that lag behind in new equipment, new 
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products, better products and cheaper products will fall by 
the wayside. The committee has already taken steps to learn 
what can be done to expedite the flow of equipment to 
raise the technology of this industry to new high levels of 
efficiency. 


“In the course of its long history the cotton textile in- 
dustry has carried many burdens and has been subjected to 
many severe stresses and strains, and in meeting them and 
overcoming them, it has given ample evidence that it has 
the mental resiliency to adapt itself to the changing needs 
and fortune of this country. I am confident this resiliency 
will not be found wanting when we enter the uncharted 
seas of the post-war world.” 

Following Dr. Michl’s address, Mr. Smyth turned the 
organization's leadership over to Mr. Spaugh, who in turn 
directed the presentation of a medal to the retiring presi- 
dent. Meetings of the association's board of directors were 
held before and after the meeting. 


OBITUARY 


B. A. STIGEN 

Birger Anderson Stigen, 71-year-old textile chemist and 
Southern manager of the General Dyestuff Corp., died sud 
denly Nov. 2 while at work. A native of Sweden, Mr. Stigen 
was educated in Germany, and later engaged in experimen 
tal and practical dyestuff research in other countries. 

He came to this country in 1903, and later moved to Char- 
lotte, N. C., as Southern manager for the company. 


C. L. STONE, SR. 


Clarence E. Stone. Sr., 70. president of American Textile 
Engraving Co., Greenville, $. C., died recently. Funeral 
services were held in Greenville, the body later being sent 


to Magog, Quebec, Canada, for burial. 


W. D. CHILTON 
Walter D. Chilton, 57, night carding superintendent of 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., died Nov. 11 after 
a brief illness. 


DR. G. W. GOLDSMITH 


Dr. Glenn W. Goldsmith, 56, director of a cotton re- 
search project at the University of Texas, died recently at 
Austin of a heart attack. He supervised the development of 
cotton strains which would resist root-rot, grow in drought 
areas and produce greater quantities of cottonseed oil. 


H. L. HINNANT 
Henry L. Hinnant, 53, office manager of the Bamberg, 
S. C., branch of Santee Mills, died recently. He is survived 
by two sons, four sisters and two brothers. 


B. S. HART 

Bayard Stanley Hart, Southern sales representative for 
North American Rayon Corp, died suddenly Nov. 13 at 
his home in Greenville, S$. C. He was 52 years of age and 
a native of New Jersey. He had made his headquarters at 
Greenville for ten years, and prior to that resided at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Survivors include his wife; two daughters, 
his mother and one brother. 
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Textile School Deans Discuss Problems 
At New Orleans 


Deans of the eleven textile schools in the United States. 
together with four former deans and three representatives 
of the Textile Foundation met at New Orleans, La., Oct. 
29. 30 and 31 for their semi-annual conference. 

Immediate problems arising from the application of the 
Selective Service Act, the fuller adaptation of curricula to 
the war program, post-war educational plans and textile 
research programs were among the subjects discussed. The 
deans visited the U. S. Department of Agriculture's South- 
ern regional research laboratory, where talks by members of 
the staff were heard. At a group luncheon Oct. 30 they 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING Belmont, ¢. 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


wi Immediate Shipments 


Ihe SILION MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


entertained a number of individuals associated with the 
textile industries in New Orleans and vicinity. 

Among those in attendance were Dean E. W. Camp of 
the department of textile engineering, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the North 
Carolina State College textile school, Raleigh; Acting Dean 
R. K. Eaton of the Clemson (S. C.) College textile school; 
Dean F. 
school of engineering, Washington, D. C., and consultant 


M. Feiker of the George Washington University 


on textile education to the Textile Foundation; Dr. Robert 
C. Goodwin of the department of chemical engineering. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock; M. Earl Heard, 
director of research at West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Frank. 
lin W. Hobbs. president of Arlington Mills, Boston, Mass.., 
and board chairman of the Textile Foundation; Dean C. A 
Jones of the A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech, At 
lanta: Dr. Thomas Nelson, former 
school, N. C. State College; L. E. 

engineering department, Texas Tech; Edward T. Pickard, 
secretary of the Textile Foundation; and H. H. Willis, tex- 
tile consultant of Clemson, S. C., and former dean of the 


dean of the textile 


Parsons of the textile 


Clemson textile school. 


Converters’ Reports Are Simplified 


Reporting requirements for converters of rayon yarn 
were simplified recently by the Office of Price Admiunistra- 
tion, by the elimination of certain duplications. 

Formerly converters were required to report by the tenth 
of. each month details concerning every converting opera- 
tion they performed which was not given a specific ceiling 
price by OPA. These were operations for which the con- 
verter, by use of a prescribed formula, determined a ceiling 
price “in line’ with the maximum prices established spe- 
cifically for definite operations. 

The action provides that the converter need report any 
such “in line’ transaction only once, and not month after 
month. It Amendment 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 168, Converted Rayon Yarn 


Charges, effective Nov. 11, 1943. 


is taken in 
and Converting 


Champion Textile 
Leathers recognize 
one market only— 
the quality market 
where each item 
represents the very 
best that long expe- 
rience and modern 
equipment can pro- 
duce efficiently and 
economically. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 
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Third Quarter Rayon Yarn Output Is 
Highest On Record 


Production of rayon filament yarn in the United States 
during the third quarter of 1943 established a new high 
quarterly record for all time, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Output for the September quarter totaled 125,600,000 
pounds, an increase of 1.6 per cent compared with 123,- 
600,000 produced in the previous quarter. Production for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 totaled 370,700,000 
pounds, a gain of 4.6 per cent compared with the total of 
354,400,000 pounds reported for the first nine months of 
1942. 

Third quarter production of viscose-cupra yarn totaled 
85. 700,000 pounds, a gain of 1.5 per cent compared with 
second quarter production of 84,400,000 pounds and a gain 
of 10.2 per cent compared with third quarter 1942 output 
of 119,600,000 pounds. 


Acetate yarn production totaled 39,900,000 pounds for 
the September quarter as compared with 39,200,000 pounds 
for the July quarter and 41,800,000 pounds for the Sep- 
tember quarter last year. 


For the nine months concluded Sept. 30 viscose-cupra 
output totaled 249,900,000 pounds and acetate yarn output 
totaled 120,800,000 pounds against 230,000,000 pounds 
and 124,400,000 pounds, respectively, reported for the 
corresponding period in 1942. 

A continued steady increase also was reported for staple 
fiber output reaching an all-time high of 41,200,000 pounds 
for the September quarter, making a total of 119,900,000 
pounds produced during the first nine months of the year. 
The respective figures for 1942 were 39,800,000 pounds 
and 116,100,000 pounds. 

October shipments of rayon filament yarn by American 
mills to domestic users amounted to 43,300,000 pounds, as 
compared with 40,200,000 pounds shipped in September 
and 41,100,000 pounds shipped in October last year. 


For the ten months ended Oct. 31, rayon filament yarn 
shipments aggregated 407,500,000 pounds, an increase of 
five per cent compared with shipments 389,000,000 
pounds during the corresponding period last year. 


Stocks of rayon filament yarn held by domestic producers 
totaled 7,100,000 pounds Oct. 31, as compared with 7,800,- 
000 pounds held Sept. 30 and 7,700,000 pounds available 
Oct. 31, 1942. 

October shipments of staple fiber to domestic consumers 
amounted to 13,000,000 pounds, as against 14,000,000 
pounds in September and 12,600,000 pounds in October, 
1942. Ten months shipments aggregated 132,700,000 
pounds, an increase of five per cent compared with corre- 
sponding 1942 shipments of 126,200,000 pounds. 

Staple fiber stocks held by producers totaled 2,600,000 
pounds Oct. 31, against 2,800,000 pounds held Sept. 30, 
1943, and 4,100,000 pounds held Oct. 31, 1942. 


A. C. M. A. Directors To Hold Meeting 


Hugh Comer, president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, has announced that directors of the 
Organization will meet in January to discuss Various prob- 
lems currently facing the textile industry. The meeting will 
probably be held at Charlotte, N. C. 
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has given us Air Power 


to win the war 


OUR RESEARCH will give you 
Air Superiority to win the peace 


Post-war industrial air-conditioning 
must afford more comfort for labor, 
hold humidity and temperature con- 


stant and uniform for production. 


For industrial air-conditioning equip- 
ment to be practical in meeting these 
expanded demands, it must be effi- 


cient—it must be flexible. 


... Lhese are the ends toward which 
Bahnson Research is working —to af- 
ford you Air Superiority in the peace. 


The Ba son Company has taken its place in the war 
effort 4§4manufacturing material for the Air Corps 


and Army Ordnance. 


Air-Conditioning Equipment is still available on pri- 
ority ratings and Bahnson service men are available 


for any air-conditioning troubles. 


NERVE CENTER 


by Bahnson 


— The Bahnson skill, en- 
gineering ability, organ- 
ization, and precision 
manufacturing methods 
applied to solving air- 
conditioning problems 
have been largely devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 
war materials, such as 
this control pedestal— 
nerve center of the above 
Army plane. 
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Strength and quality 
cilalty. References. Location 
no preference. Address 
Textile Bulletin. 


cotton weave: 


and 
“Box 449."" 


SPINNER and Superintendent 
draft 
carded and comb- 
staples, 


age, 


avail- 
a spe- 


shift 


in 
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blassitied Department NOW 


THE TIME 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge tor es- 
2 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. timate. Call today. | 


BELTING 
GREENVILLE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR SALE 


i—Cotton Weighing Outfit, 800 Lb. | 
Robidous Beam. 


Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle 
Slubbers. 
6—S-P 9 x 4% x 84 Spindle Inter- | 


mediates. 
i—Set S-L Card Grinding Rolls, 
and also 6 Traverse Grinders 
15—S-L Dry Tape Drive Twisters, ' 


3” gauge, 216 sp. ea. 
FO R SALE 6—No. 90 Universal Filling Wind- 
ers with Bunch Builders. 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- 


per. 
l—Belger Roving Tester: 1—Scott 
Yarn Tester. 


FOLDING MACHINE, 36” FOLDRITE FOLDER, ALL ; 

LATEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLES, 3-PHASE, i 


H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 4 H. P. ANY 


231 So. Main St. Providence, R.!. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


motor. 


Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold peeing - 
in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


| are well liked. 


Men ‘em. Women like ‘em. 


| 
} They all like them. 
DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY | are 
an o not twist in the hands. 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. | BATSON 
) Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


OPENING FOR TWO SALESMEN | H. H. WILLIS 


TEXTILE CONSULTANT 
Clemson, S. C. 


To call on textile executives in North Carolina, selling group 
life and hospitalization insurance. Straight salary and expenses 


plus bonus. Prefer man familiar with the industry and with rea- PLANT SURVEY 


LABOR RELATIONS 
COSTS 

JOB ANALYSIS 
ARBITRATION 
WASTE CONTROL 


sonably wide acquaintance among executives. Well known com- 


pany. Write full details in first letter. 


“INSURANCE,” c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| PAUL B. EATON ME YOUR ROLLER 
e - 
Patent Attorney LEATHER SCRAP FOR CASH loyers seeking men and men seek- 
| 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Write me what you have to offer. positions. 
usiness, serving outhern- an 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. PETE WALKER Northern mills. 
Former Member Examining Corps | The Leather Man | Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
) U.S. Patent Office Gastonia, N. C. 294 Washington Street 
| Boston, Mass. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los-Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 
Salling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


SCALENEMY 


for the water side 
of your boiler 


KILLRUST 


for your water supply and 
humidification systems 


KNO KLOG 


for your drain pipes 


SOOTENEMY 
for the fire side 
of your boiler 


BELTACCURACY 


for your belts 


For further information write to the 


UNIVERSAL REF CO., Inc. 


1133 Broadway . - New York City 
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Cotton Goods Market 


New York. 
to deals involving priority rated orders and the amount of 


Cotton gray goods trading is still limited 


goods coming out for civilian purposes has been decidedly 
small. 


applied 


Pressure for supplies of all kinds continues to be 

all sources, but sellers are not anxious to take 
on these contracts, which are both on rated orders and for 
consumer consumption. 


In both selling and buying circles there has been a desire 
to keep operations to nearby periods, although re ports are 
heard of offe rings of goods running into the first quarter, 
and occasionally into the second quarter. Distributors seem 
to be concentrating on rounding up goods to meet Govern- 
ment invitations. That the Philadelphia Procurement De 
partment is slowly gathering in more and more herringbone 
twills is the impression in a number of places. Commit: 
ments for the first quarter are believed to be pretty well 
lined up and a number of mills are understood to have 
assigned part of their second quarter output of these goods. 


The print cloth section of the gray goods market con- 
tinues to be exceptionally tight as buyers pursue their quest 
for goods with but little success. Priority rated orders also 
are being sidetracked in the face of the large 


wanted for urgent purposes by the Government. 


amounts 
Points stressed in market discussions relative to the re 
conversion of denim looms from agricultural bag numbers 
mention that where denim mills had looms running three 
shifts on osnaburgs, it is doubted whether, on current ceil- 
ing bases, they would want these same looms to operate 
round-the-clock on denims. Lack of incentive is empha- 
Whether 
to be optimisitic about supposed relief, or upon the kind of 
ceilings relief that may be expected, seemed to be debatable 


in various market centers. 


sized, when commenting on the denim Situation. 


Another reminder is that the Navy is giving much atten- 
tion to denim production through the first half of next 
year, inasmuch as it is obvious that there will have to be 
dungarees to match the 9,400,000 chambray shirts that are 
to be bought for the sailors. 


some point out there might be a problem in getting 
enough indigo dyestuff for non-rated denim orders, because 
of WPB restrictions, but it is felt that this agency will cor- 
rect any such status, if this would help achieve its objective. 

That this ruling would have a far-reaching effect was the 
general belief. Urgent need for denims was ascribed for 
the issuance of this ruling, and was felt that the move 
would naturally cut into the production of bag goods. 

Pressure to supply goods continues unabated on both 


priority and civilian orders. 


P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
rope are now first in consideration and discussion among 


Signs of early ending of the war in Eu- 


cotton yarn distributors, as elsewhere, along with the prob- 
able effect of such an event on the amount of sale yarn 
available for disposal in the market. 

‘ It is brought out that. while the future looks brighter, the 
sale yarn industry still has to operate under war-time con- 
ditions. An example of this is cited as regards the uncer- 
tainty that persists about whether the Army's cancellation 
of its camouflage netting bid invitation (said to involve the 

. freeing of 5O million pounds of yarn) will result in any 
increase in available supplies for civilians, in the range of 
counts from 10s up to around 30s. 

The decline in market quotations for cotton, also, 1s 
cited as likely to help enlarge civilian supplies of yarn. 
But it is contended by some that this cannot be presumed 
to offset fully the need alleged by the sale yarn industry for 
a rise in the OPA price ceiling. The latter, it ts stated, 
would bring out more yarn than any other single thing the 
Government could do to relieve the shortage, though some 
provision for more manpower for the mills also is deemed 
important. 

It is reported in the market that as an outcome of agita- 
tion for better civilian supply of merchandise and manu- 
facturing materials, the War Production Board finally has 
taken the situation to heart and may absorb some of the 
functions of the OPA. 


Encouragement was felt in the local yarn market over 


the moderately more optimistic outlook taken by the War 
Production Board's carded yarn advisory committee, as set 
forth in a release from Washington recently. While it ts 
realized among the distributors that the yarn supply sutta- 
tion must remain unsatisfactory to civilian users for some 
time to come,. it is believed that if the advisory group's 
suggestions are put into effect promptly, the output of sale 


yarn will be stimulated—though not so much as if the 
problem were approached through liberalization of the 
price ceiling. 

The position of the yarn market has remained unchang- 
ed from that of recent weeks, with actual and potential 
demand far exceeding availability of yarn for the wanted 


deliveries. It is commented, however, that Washington 


authorities now appear to be considering rising manufac- 
turing costs. 


KNITTING 


WEAVING 


YARNS 


We buy first quality white and col- 
ored Cotton, Rayon, Acetate, and 
blends. Also Mixed Yarns. 


Wire or write offerings 


W/PEAGH & C.. 
Gastonia, 
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ALL WALKER DUPLEX 
HEDDLES ARE 
IDENTICAL 


There are no rights or lefts in Walker Duplex 
Heddles. Their ends are made to nest together 
in either position. You always have an equal 
number of rights and lefts by simply turning 


alternate heddles to the required positions on 


the heddle rod. 


WALKER DUPLEX 
HEDDLES 


are so designed that the special shaping of the 


upper end holds them in perfect alignment. 


Give your Duplex Heddles 
this Straight Line Test 


Take a pair of your duplex heddles and lay 


them in operating position as they would be 
placed on the heddle rods. 


Lay a ruler or other straight edge along the 
centers of the rod slots. 


See whether or not the heddles lie in perfect 
parallel to the straight edge which should 
bisect exactly the heddle-bar slots and the 
space left between the heddles laid in duplex 
position. 


FLAT STEEL 
HEDDLES, 
FRAMES, 
LOOM REEDS, 
PITCH BAND 
and METAL 


WALKER MFG. CO. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mar. 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Agents 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Hendrik VanBrederode 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. 
Dallas, Texas 
Midland Park, N. J. 
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WALKER 
A HARNESS 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1886 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


New Process Prevents Mildew Attacks 
On Textiles 
(Continued from Page 24) 


| from the spinning and weaving processors, all through to 
| the various stages of manufacture, right down to the fin- 
| ished goods on the merchants’ shelves, as well as those 
| worn or used by the consumer. Textiles, shipped in the 
| gray state, frequently arrive in very bad condition, and par- 
| ticularly is that the case when they are exported. The actual 


amount of annual damage done by these invisible agents 


| cannot be accurately ascertained. but it is safe to assert that 
| the dollars and cents value would be very high. 


The widespread even world-wide prevalence of mil- 


| dew-forming species is due to the fact that the seeds or 


spores, invisible to the naked eye, are a/ways present in the 


| air, either gliding about by themselves or attached to par- 


ticles of dust. Under favorable temperature and moisture 
conditions, they develop into minute organisms which rot 


| and render material valueless in a few days. 


Dr. Frank J. Sowa, research chemist for Gallowhur & 


| Co., manufacturers of the Puratized Process, after survey- 
| ing the problems involved in attempting to render fabric 
| antiseptic as well as imparting to it a solution which would 
| make it lastingly bacteriostatic and fungistatic, determined 


that the general qualications for a chemical formula or 


| formulae should include the following qualities: 


|. It must impart no objectionable odors to the fabric. 

2. It must not change the color or affect the dyes used in 
finishing fabrics. 

3. It must be thoroughly compatible with various textile 
finishes. 

4. It must not change the physical properties, such as the 
tensile strength, feel or hand. 

5. It must not be volatile. 

6. It must not add toxic or irritating properties to the 
finished material. 

7. It must be stable at elevated temperatures in order to 
withstand the effects of high temperature drying under 
finishing mill conditions. 

8. It must not increase the flammability of the treated 
fabric. 

9. It must be economical to apply. 

10. It must impart lasting mildew-resistant properties 
under conditions of field use in the case of military fabrics 
and, in the case of civilian goods in the post-war era, it 


' must be adequate to meet all climatic and storage condi- 


tions. 

Dr. Sowa’s formulations were only accomplished after 
collaboration with highly trained organic and textile chem- 
ists, and the subsequent testing of literally hundreds of 
chemical compounds. 

Exhaustive tests were made on all the formulations in- 
noculating nutrient agar in Petri dishes with different spe- 
cies of bacteria and fungi. Swatches were then implanted 
in the heavily infested agar. They remained unaffected and 
the bacteriostatic and fungistatic efficacy, even under such 
ideal conditions for the growth of these micro-organisms, 
was definitely established. The Puratized Process has re- 
sulted in 15 patent applications. The process meets all 
compatability problems such as fire, water and moth-proof- 
ing in the finished of specific fabrics. 

Incidentally, the Puratized Process in no way affects the 
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porosity of treated fabrics, and definitely increases its ser- 
viceability. Normally, the wear of a fabric is materially 
reduced by the action of bacteria and fungi and these, to- 
gether with normal abrasion, cause a rapid disintegration 
of cloth. All the formulations are inexpensive to apply and 
none requires any additional plant equipment for applica- 
tion. 

The formulae which are applicable to textiles and textile 
finishes are briefly discussed below, though they are special 
formulae for treating leather, paint, paper, plastics and 
rubber. 

Puratized Process formulations N5-X, N5-D (both spe- 
cifically designed to meet Government specifications) and 
N5 (which will be available for processing of civilian fab- 
rics when the necessary chemicals are released) may be 
introduced into the material by way of the aqueous phase 
or oil in water type of emulsion and then insolublized, for 
all practical purposes, in situ in the fibers at a temperature 
range upwards of 200° F. In the water insolubilizing step, 
where the active ingredient is formed in situ, there is, in 
part, a combination of the active ingredient with the cotton, 
rayon, wool or silk molecules to become an integral part of 
these molecules. In other words, to a limited extent, there 
is formed a new textile yarn; one which ts resistant to the 
growth and propagation of bacteria and fungi life. 

The puratized N5-X formula, introduced into the feed 
water in the finishing plant, will destroy any bacteria or 
fungi and thus offset one of the most common sources of 
contamination in the mull. 

Puratized LN is a formula especially designed so that it 
can be introduced by way of hydrocarbon or organic sol- 
vents or emulsions and it is one which can be used where 
material so treated need not necessarily be dried at elevated 
temperatures such as when it ts incorporated in a coating 
composition for treating various fabrics to render them fire, 
water and weather proof. 

Such products as viscose and acetate rayons, cellophane, 
and alkali soluble cellulose finishes may be treated with 
Puratized PC. For example, this formulation can be incor- 
porated into viscose solution previous to extrusion to make 


either rayon yarns or cellophane wrapping material lastingly | 
antiseptic. With alkali soluble cellulose finishes, Puratized | 


PC is incorporated in the alkaline bath after which it is 
padded into the fabric and subsequently acidified and neu- 
tralized. 

Puratized B2 is prepared in solid form and is primarily 
intended for rubber and for use in dispersions in conjunc- 
tion with fireproofing or pigmented finishes for textiles. 

There are, of course, other formulations available but it 
is obvious that there will be many instances in which special 
working conditions may call for other formulations and the 
manufacturers have made provision for consultation on 
specific problems. 


Union Bleachery Commemorates “E” Award 


Presentation of the Army-Navy “E” Award to Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., on Aug. 26 of this year is the 


subject of a 30-page booklet recently distributed by the | 
company. Photographs taken during the award ceremonies, | 
tributes to various officials, a list of Union Bleachery em- | 


ployees now in uniform, and the names of workers who 
received the “E’’ award are featured along with plant pic- 
tures and reprints of press comments. 
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It takes training and skill to 
tie a weaver’s knot by hand—but 


any novice can operate the Boyce 
Weaver's Knotter after a few trys. 


This amazing precision device 
stands up under any production 
schedule—never misses—in doing a 
uniformly perfect job of tying an in- 
visible knot, and clipping the ends. 


A complete and perfected ser- 
vice includes loaning of service 
knotters, replacement parts, repairs, 
trade-ins—all designed to maintain 
long life eficiency at minimum cost. 


DEVICES COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


~ 
a 
<4 
1% | NY 
¢ BOYCE 
WEAVERS | 
1 KNOTTER 
| 
| 
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> By Invitation Member 

Gad 

Lg Gra 

fs Emblem of : 

BUSINESS CHARACTER B () B B S | 

Rice Leaders | | 
SPOOLS 
Association | 
Represents High Standing in F | 
PRODUCT POLICY | 

| 


The 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


— Southern Representatives 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm, J. Moore 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia, N.C. .. . . Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. James Supply Co. | 
Spartanburg, SC. ... . Montgomery & Crawford 


serves other vital war needs too 
ON GUARD ! .-.in the production of rayon | 
for cargo parachutes, smokeless | 
Mathieson Caustic Soda’s ex- powder, engine ignition insula- | 
ceptional purity is a fine asset tion, in rubber reclaiming, and | 
in the production of the tex- in the refining of lubricants and | 
tiles used in barrage balloons. It high octane gasoline. 


Southern District Sales Office: Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. ) 


Mathieson CAUSTIC SODA 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... TEXTONE 


Notes On Napthol Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 41) 


naptholate solution, being less alkaline and very soluble, 
can circulate through the cotton more readily and exhaust 
gradually. If the rate of exhaust is to be. increased, it has 
been found best to add a small amount of caustic soda to 
the bath with salt so as to obtain a more uniform and level 
dyeing when helping to step up the affinity of the napthol 
for the cotton fiber. 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate pH measurement 
of a very alkaline solution such as a naptholate bath, as 
they are around 12 to 14 pH. 

As a general rule, it has been found best from plant dye- 
ings to use the minimum amount of caustic soda when dye- 
ing fine yarns and raw stock, while on coarser yarns the 
alkali content can be increased one to two per cent on 
weight of yarn and satisfactory results be obtained. 


Temperature of Naptholation Bath 


The recommended temperature for dyeing substantive 
and lesser substantive napthols on pressure type of ma- 
chines, skeins, warps and raw stock is 110° F., but there 
are exceptions to this recommended temperature. These are: 

(1) Exceptionally large size packages, weighing 1!/, to 
three pounds, 

(2) Very fine yarn, highly twisted sewing thread and 
highly mercerized yarn. 

(3) Highly compressed bales of cotton: The cotton fiber 
as a rule must be run through an opener before it can be 
dyed with a napthol. 

The first recommendation made by makers of napthols 
stated that if the napthols were dyed over 110° F. that the 
fastness was affected seriously and that the color yield was 
decreased considerably. 

These were good general observations but with the no- 
ticeable improvement in napthols, it has been found from 
practice that such napthols as Napthol ASSW and ASTR 
can be dyed at 130° F, if it is necessary to increase the 
temperature to obtain penetration and level dyed results, 
and that there will be only a slight decrease in color yield 
and the fastness results are not noticeably affected. While 
Napthol ASBR may be dyed as high as 150° F. without 
affecting fastness and color yield will be reduced five to ten 
per cent, which is about the same variable found from one 
lot to the next. 

The chief purpose in increasing the dyeing temperature 
of the naptholation bath is to decrease the rate of exhaus- 
tion and affinity for fibers which decreased noticeably when 
a bath is raised over 120° F., and this helps to obtain level 
dyed packages and raw stock under the conditions listed 
above. 

A naptholation bath may be run at these higher temper- 
atures for 45 to 90 minutes: then if a complete exhaust 1s 
| wanted, a dyer may cut the steam, allow the bath to cool 
and add salt slowly, thus obtaining a color yield similar to 
110° F. dyeing temperature. 


Package Yarn and Raw Stock 


On yarn prepared from low quality cotton it is absolutely 
necessary to wind packages not over 16 to 20 ounces in 
weight and then give a heavy caustic soda boil-off before 
dyeing; otherwise the naptholate solution will not penetrate 
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and dye level in a package just wet out with the average 
wetting agent. The naptholate bath for such type yarns 
may use the maximum amount of caustic advantageously. 
On the large “Jumbo” size packages, it is usually necessary 
to dye either at increased temperature of 130° F. to 150 
F., according to napthol used, or use some type of retarding 
agent in the bath. It has been found best to dye at the 
increased temperature, as that gives more level dyed pack- 
ages and more uniform shades from lot to lot. 

Some dyers have used one to two per cent soap or fatty 
alcohol in the spring bath; others have tried animal glue 
or cellulose sulfite paper waste glue,”’ but these agents add 
to the difficulties of keeping the naptholate bath in solu- 
tion, so they are not recommended for the best and most 
uniform results in dyeing of the extra large size packages. 

Highly twisted sewing thread, very fine yarns and highly 
mercerized yarns are best wet out at a boil with one of the 
better quality alkali resistant wetting agents ( Tergitol Num- 


~ 


ber 7. Santomerse. Alkanol or Levelene) without any alkali 
in the bath so as to prevent any swelling action on the 
fibers, as such yarns should be only wet out since they are 
usually prepared of better quality cotton fibers and are free 
from neps and motes found in the coarser carded yarns. On 
these types of yarns, it ts best to prepare the naptholate 
with alcohol by the cold dissolving method! and to use a 
minimum of caustic soda in disolving the napthol as well 
as in the spring bath. These yarns must be kept from 
swelling excessively, as this prevents thorough circulation 
of the naptholate solution through the fibers and Start ex 
haustion of the naptholate on the outside of the fiber in- 
stead of within the fiber, thus creating the main reason for 
crocking of napthol colors. 

On cotton raw stock, either of the standard bale or ex- 
port type ( highly compressed ), it 1s always best to have the 
raw stock run through the opener before being packed into 
a raw stock machine. 

Some. dyers think it best to boil out the raw stock with 
soda ash, while others prefer to use soda ash or trisodium 
phosphate with one per cent fatty alcohol. The writer has 
found that using a mild alkali and fatty alcohol, then drop- 
ping the bath and blowing ten minutes will give good re- 
sults on the naptholate bath and reduce channeling during 
dyeing. The spring bath must be charged with just enough 
caustic soda to keep the bath stable. as an excess of caustic 
soda in the spring bath causes the raw cotton stock to lump 
and swell. This starts channeling of the naptholate bath 
and will allow large portions of the middle portion of 
the 1,000 pounds of raw stock to remain undyed and the 
rest very streaked. An addition of one-half to one per cent 
of fatty alcohol to the spring bath sometimes helps a great 
deal to prevent channeling, but do not use an excess, as it 
may affect stability of napthol solution as well as causing 
heavy foaming which sometimes causes air pockets in the 
raw stock that are only partially dyed. 


|. Notes on Napthol Dyeing, Part Il; Page 33, TextTi.e BULLETIN of 
Oct. 15, 1948. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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Maguire 


INCORPORATED 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Abserk Credit Losses 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash _\ Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
"be Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH «© ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 


To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort as a war plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
dronts are being specified to 
safeguard the lives of thousands 
of workers in chemical plants, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immedicte water flow must 
be constantly available to com- 
bat chemical burns and similar 
emergencies. All types of wor 
plonts, including shipyards, etc. 
ore using these hydrants to min- 
imize the hazards of fire. 


And, of course, thousands of 
farmers safeguard their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because they 
especially opprecicte the valve 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
peratures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Sonoco Production Record Is Given 
Military Recognition 
(Continued from Page 26) 
excuse were consulted individually and urged to improve 
their records. Repeated absence without reason resulted in 
termination of employment. 

A transportation department was set up within the per- 
sonnel department of the company to handle all transpor- 
tation problems of employees, including the arranging of 
transportation pools, obtaining of sufficient gasoline rations, 
the organization of bus routes and the arranging of work- 
ing hours of employees so that they could take advantage 
of various transportation facilities. 

Sonoco Products Co. also set up a complete first aid 
clinic, employing three full-time nurses, whose duties in- 
clude the regular follow-up of absences to determine the 
employees needing medical attention, the regular checking 
with physicians to determine when employees who are out 
with various illnesses could be returned to work, and the 
immediate treatment of all minor accident cases to avoid 
infection. 

To thorough has been the company’s coverage of absen- 
tee problems that the United States Department of Labor 
has used the Sonoco plan as an outstanding example. of ab- 
sentee control in two of its recent bulletins on this subject. 

The company still feels that absenteeism is a problem 
which will require even greater attention because of the 
rapid turnover of labor and the large number of women 
who have been recently employed. Its analysis of absentees 
shows that a large percentage of absences is not caused by 
serious illness, transportation difhculties or personal busi- 
ness, but that a large percentage of absenteeism is without 
notice or excuse. 

With the awarding of the Army-Navy ‘E” to the Sonoco 
Products Co. and its employees, the responsibility which 
they have to their job and to the Army and Navy who have 
recommended them for award is great. The employees of 
the company are feeling this responsibility and there is 
every indication that a conscientious effort is being made to 
improve their absentee record. 


Cotton Textiles for Relief Are Discussed 


Methods for making more effective the distribution of 
cotton textiles to Government relief and rehabilitation agen- 
cies were discussed recently at a meeting of the cotton mer- 
chants industry advisory committee with officials of the 
War Production Board. 

Thomas M. Bancroft, chief of the cotton branch, textile, 
clothing and leather division, WPB, explained to the 
committee that some further adjustments in the priority and 
distribution control pattern governing channeling of cot- 
ton fabrics to relief agencies may be necessary. While the 
committee discussed the problem in general terms, no spe- 
cific method for accomplishing the objective has yet been 
decided upon, it was explained. 

Also, before the committee was the problem of spreading 
more equitably certain types of rated orders. It was ex- 
plained that in some instances effects of the placing of 
rated orders —- particularly of a military nature —on the 
established operations of the industry could be modified if 
the contracts were not restricted to too small a part of the 
industry. The problem is to be discussed further before any 
final decision is made. 
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Henry Dixon New A. A. T. C. C. Piedmont 
Section Chairman 


Henry B. Dixon of Burlington, N. C., was elected chair- 
man of the Piedmont section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at its annual meeting at 
Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 5. 

Other officers elected were as follows: vice-chairman, 
Sidney M. Cone of Greensboro, N. C.; secretary, Leland G. 
Atkins of Charlotte; treasurer, Wyss L. Barker of Charlotte; 
councilors, C. Norris Rabold of Greenville, $. C., and Dr. 
R. E. Rupp of Lyman, S. C.; sectional committee members, 
H. H. Field of Greenville, S. C., R. B. Macintyre of 
Greensboro, Thorwald Larson of Charlotte, and W. A. 
Wolhar of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

The meeting began with a banquet at Hotel Charlotte at 
30 o'clock. Mr. Rabold, the retiring chairman, presided 
at the banquet and at the meeting held later. Entertainment 
consisted of a 30-minute magic program by A. R. Thomp- 
son, Jr., of Charlotte. Approximately 250 persons attended. 

Colonel C. W. Woodward, commanding officer of the 
Charlotte Quartermaster Depot, was speaker for the meet- 
ing. He told of the vast debt which the- Quartermaster 
Corps owes to the textile chemists and colorists for their 
share in the task of successfully clothing the nation’s Army 
of more than 7,000,000 men and declared that it is only 
through the self-sacrificing and constantly co-operative help 
of men in the supply line that the national is able to wage 
this war victoriously. 

He explained that the Charlotte depot combines two alto- 
gether different functions. First, it receives, stores and dis- 
tributes cotton uniform cloth for the Philadelphia depot, 


~ 


Some of the newly-elected officials 
of the Piedmont section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, are shown in 
the accompanying picture. Left to 
right. Leland Atkins, Seuthern 
Dyestuff Co., Charlotte, treasurer; 
Henry Dixon, May McEwen Kaiser 
Co., Burlington, president; and 
Norris Rabold, Union Bileachery, 
Greenville, councilor and retiring 
chairman. 


cotton duck for the Jeffersonville depot, and many other 
products which are purchased centrally by different quarter- 
master branch installations from this area. Second, it ts a 
typical quartermaster branch installation, tssuing subsist- 
ence, clothing, equipage and general supplies to the vast 
number of troops in training at camps throughout the Car- 
olinas. 

Colonel Woodward said that the association of textile 
chemists and colorists has been doing a splendid job of 
cO-Operation with the Army through its research commit- 
tees. Problems of impregnating uniforms against gas, test- 
ing on mildewproofness and fire-weather-water resistance, 
have been of invaluable use to the Quartermaster Corps in 
the global planning of uniforms for all kinds of local con- 
ditions, he said. 
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Here are the facts! DRAX is an aqueous emulsion of waxes, alu- 
minum salts and emulsifying agents, developed for textile finishers 
by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Due to a special method of regulating the colloidal particle 
size of the emulsion during its manufacture, DRAX possesses 
important characteristics not found in many water repellents: 


1. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics 
2. it remains completely stable in solution during storage 
3. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 


4. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room tempero- 
ture to boiling 


5. It may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 


6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire run 


of cloth 


7. Drax is economical and easy to apply. Has excellent ‘‘money value.” 


Also available is DRAX 1860PMA, a special formulation to provide 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PMA does not leach out readily. Get 
complete information on these special water-repellent formulas. Write 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now. 


% BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 


is 
by the makers JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
of Johnson . 

Wax 


industrial Wax Division 
Dept. TB-113, Racine, Wisconsin 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 

Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard . 

Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, ; 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 

the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemica! Treatment 


iia. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. | 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


O000c—>000 


anc type 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


STEEL ROLLS 

FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 


FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 


MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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New Instrument Controls Liquid Level 


With the announcement of a new Level-Buoy the Taylor 
Instrument Co. of Rochester, N. Y., adds to its line a buoy 
both 
liquid level. The new instrument employs the Taylor ful- 


instrument which controls and indicates 
scope control mechanism with either completely adjustable 
sensitivity for smooth throttling level control, or automatic 
re-set for averaging of liquid level with a minimum dis- 
turbance to the process. A torque tubs transmits the level 

| changes to the in- 
strument mechanism. 
T 


stufing box with its 


eliminates a 
need for lubrication 
or packing and gives 
a ¢ losed system whic h 


eliminates leakage. 
The torque tube is 
interchangeable with 
the ones used in the Taylor aneroid manom- 
eter which is a real advantage to instrument 
users In inventories of 


Minimizing spare 


parts. There are no internal pivots to cause 


friction or wear. The Level-Buoy handles 


liquids with specific gravities between .2 


and 2.0. It is available in the following standard ranges: 
14”. 32”. 60”. 72” and 120”. 


Alrose Has New Research Laboratory 


Alrose Chemical Co. has recently completed an addition 
to its plant at Providence, R. I., which houses a complete 
and modern research laboratory. 

Here a staff of chemists under a competent research direc- 
tor devotes its entire time to the creation and perfection of 
new synthetic chemicals which will enable the textile in- 
dustry to produc e better fabrics at less cost. 

Over a period of years the Alrose Co. has pioneered in 
the chemical field with an impressive list of research prod- 
ucts, including wetting agents, re-wetting agents, synthetic 
detergents, cation softeners, waterproofing compounds, mil- 
dewproofing agents, flame retardants, printing gums, gly 
cerine substitutes, synthetic waxes, emulsifiers for oils and 
waxes, kier boiling assistants, etc. It is anticipated that the 
new laboratory will greatly expedite and facilitate the com- 
pany s research program. 


Reeves Pulley Publishes New Catalog 


Reeves Pulley Co. of Columbus, Ind., with Southern of- 
fices at 311 Volunteer Building, Atlanta, Ga., is now issu- 
ing a new 128-page general catalog which completely 
describes all Reeves variable speed control units 
sion, Vari-Speed Motor Pulley and Motodrive. 


transmis- 


The catalog, G-435, is said to be one of the most com- 
prehensive books on variable speed control ever published, 
and contains many specific examples, illustrations, revised 
dimension diagrams and engineering tables. It shows how 
variable speed control can be applied to all types of produc- 
tion machines to step up output and improve production. 
Complete details are given on recent additions and im- 
provements to Reeves products. 
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Booklet Released By Foxboro Explains 
Flow Meter Engineering 

The handbook, “Principles and Practices of Flow Meter 
Engineering,’ widely accepted as a standard text and guide, 
has just appeared in a new and enlarged edition, the sixth 
since the book was first published in 1930. New and ad- 
vanced phases of the subject are covered for the first time, 
bringing the book up to date and adding to its usefulness. 
The author, L. K. Spink, if a member of the working com- 
mittee which developed the latest AGA orifice meter tables, 
a member of the ASME fluid meter research committee, 
and of the joint AGA and ASME pulsation research com- 
mittee. As.an engineer who has devoted many years to the 
study of flow measurement, he is extraordinarily qualified 
to handle the subject. 

The book, 232 pages in length, is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams and curves, and contains all the tables 
and formulae needed for any ordinary liquid or gas flow 
computation. In the liquid section, methods for determin- 
ing compressibility factors of liquids at temperatures near 


the critical. a new and more accurate method of correlating | 


temperature expansion data on petroleum oils. a quick 
method of correcting for tap locations, and a short-cut 
method of correcting for viscosity, are some of the features. 


The gas section suggests several methods of correcting | 


for viscosity effects. Theoretical discussion, as well as 
working equations and tables for moisture and super-com- 
pressibility, are presented. A new and simple type of inter- 
mediate pressure device which eliminates the by-passing of 
gas is described. The latest findings on the measurement of 
pulsating gas flows are covered. 


Principles and Practice of Flow Meter Engineering is | 


a thoroughly practical handbook, recognized and used by 
men in the field as well as by technical institutes: Many 
large industrial concerns depend on it, considering it to be 
the most complete, accurate and workable publication on 
the measurement of gas and liquid flows that 1s available 
today. 


Civilian Use of Dyestuffs Increased 


The War Production Board has increased by one-sixth 
the amount of organic dyestuffs and organic pigments per- 
mitted to be used for civilian purposes. 

In an action which reflects falling military requirements 
for certain types of dyes, WPB increased permitted quar- 
terly deliveries of so-called Class B, C and D dyes from 15 
per cent to 171/, per cent calendar quarter of 1941 sales 
and deliveries. The decline in military procurements ts due 
largely to the reduction in purchases of woolen and worsted 
tabrics. 

In addition to increasing the permitted delivery quotas, 
this action (Order M-103, as amended) also allows accept- 
ance per calendar quarter of Class B dyes of 250 pounds 
over the quota, and, of Class C and D dyes, an additional 
$250 worth of dyes over the quotas. 

For the first time, the order also permits an acceptance of 
25 pounds of Class A dyestuffs per quarter for civilian use 
in the United States or Canada. This group covers dyes in 
Army shades of maximum fastness. In permittfng the lim- 
ited use of the dyes, officials said that the intent is to en- 
courage experimentation with these dyestuffs in order that 
they may be adapted for civilian use after the war. 
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HELP YOU 
Reep The Pace! 


HE Textile Industry is do- 
ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting - 
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RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite 


reasons why ... . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A ; Atlanta, Georgia 


= 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C 
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N.C. Mills Complete Eighth Textile 
Safety Contest 
(Continued from Page 22) 

rate increased from 15.15 in 1942 to 16.40. While most of 
this increase can be charged to the increased employment 
and the increased tempo under which we now work, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that this increase calls for 
added effort on the part of management. We are looking 
forward to our 1944 contest which we feel sure will reflect 
an improved condition.” 

This annual safety contest has proved its worth over the 
years of its existence by having a decided effect on the com- 
pensation insurance rates in North Carolina. When the 
contests were started in 1936, the compensation insurance 
rate for cotton spinning and weaving was 72 cents per 
$100 payroll; today this rate is 58 cents—a decrease of 14 
cents for each $100 payroll. 


Konselman Is Wickwire Spencer Ad Manager 


Dean Rollans, vice-president in charge of sales for Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., has announced the appointment of 
Charles B. Konselman as advertising manager. Mr. Kon- 
selman succeeds George L. Randall, recently’ commissioned 
a lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and now 
stationed temporarily at Quonset Point, R. I. 

Prior to joining Wickwire Spencer and for the past six 
years, Mr. Konselman was associated with the Royal Type- 
writer Co., the last three years as sales promotion manager. 
Mr. Konselman was graduated from Columbia University 
in 1931, after which he studied business administration in 
the graduate school. He has continued his specialized busi- 
ness study and practice since this time. He will be located 
at the company’s home office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


18, N. Y. 


Car Spotter Book Is Announced 


Completion of a 16-page illustrated Book 1992 on self- 
contained electric car spotters has been announced by the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

The new book covers vertical-capstan units of 5,000 and 
10,000 pounds starting pull capacity, for mounting on a 
stationary foundation, or equipped with portable frame for 
convenient transfer from one location to another. 

The electric motor can be integrally mounted on car 
spotter or connected by flexible coupling and compactly 
mounted on a welded steel base common to motor and 
spotter. Among the many uses enumerated and illustrated 
are moving kier cars in textile mills. 

A copy of this Book No. 1992 may be obtained ‘by 
writing direct to the Link-Belt Co., 2410 West 18th St., 
Chicago 8, Ill., or other offices of the company. 


Russian cotton is reaching Lancashire, Eng., spinners in 
increasing quantities and the textile industry is pressing 
Moscow for still larger supplies to pad out imports from 
other sources. 

Russia's position is relatively good since war has not 
affected areas in the east producing four-fifths of the out- 
put. Acreage planted in 1940 totaled 3,000,000. 

The aircraft industry has made heavy demands during 
recent weeks for cotton airplane fabrics. Interest in yarns 
was strongest in qualities suitable for surgical dressings. 
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48-Hour Work Week Made Effective 
In Certain Areas 


The 48-hour week has been applied in all areas where 
labor shortages have become acute, and will be applied 
within 30 days in all areas after they are brought into 
Group I—the group in which acute labor shortages have 
developed—Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, has announced. 

Instructions concerning the extension of the longer work 
week sent by the commission's bureau of manpower utili- 
zation to all regional manpower directors also suggest the 
possibility of its application soon in areas where labor 
shortages have not yet actually developed. They call for 
consideration of the advisability of putting the longer work 
week in effect within 60 days in areas classified in Group 
I]—-those in which acute labor shortages are likely to de 
velop within six months. 

In the 71 areas now in Group I, the longer work week 
has been put in effect in 40. Of the 112 areas in Group II, 
the longer week is in effect in only 19. The industries to 
which the longer work week has been applied on a nation- 
wide basis are non-ferrous mining and smelting, and met- 
als, logging and iron and steel. 

Before deciding to put the longer work week into effect 
in Group II areas the regional director will, Mr. McNutt 
said, consult with his management-labor committee. Should 
the regional director decide to place an area under the 
lengthened work week, he will set the effective date. If 
he decides on the exemption of the area, he will advise the 


Washington office within 60 days after the classification of : 


the area in Group II, explaining his decision. 

This procedure, the chairman explained, differs from that 
called for in placing the acute shortage areas, those in 
Group I, on the longer week. In Group I areas the action 
is mandatory. Since the regulation (No. 3) of Feb. 22, 
1943, calling for a longer work week provided for in an 
executive order issued Feb. 9, 1943, in which the chairman 
applied it to the then 32 shortages areas, its application 
has been left to the discretion of the regional directors. 

In the instructions issued by the bureau of manpower 
utilization it was explained that current labor market con- 
ditions now “require the fullest exploitation of every meas- 
ure which the WMC can use to reduce labor demand and 
obtain more effective utilization of labor.’”” One measure 
which has not been fully used, it was stated, is the applica- 
tion of the longer work week to those-areas and industries 
in which a labor shortage exists or from which workers 
could be released for employment in more critical areas. 

War manpower officials foresee the chief value of the 
application of the longer work week in all labor shortage 
areas as the cutting down of the demand for new labor and 
for replacements. In the areas where acute labor shortages 
have not actually developed there will also be the value of 
releasing many workers for employment in areas where 
labor conditions are even worse. 

Field reports to Washington indicate that in areas and 
industries where the longer work week has been put in 
effect the results have been helpful. Demands for new men 
and for replacements have been materially reduced because 
an employer, for instance one with a thousand workers on 
his payroll, has been enabled to utilize those released under 
the longer week to meet the normal turnover demand for 
new men. 
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By no means do you 
‘put oll yeur eggs in 
one basket”, when you 
buy card clething 
products from Ash- 
worth, for this com- 
pany hes — 


FACTORIES which assure an uninterrupted 
supply of card ci 


temporaril\ 


“pinch nit” for it 


REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate convenient 


and prompt repairs and which again insure 
you against emergencies 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS which 
liveries of those items we have in 
facilitate personal contacts when the mill 
card clothing problems 


VCC UV jc 
4 
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From whichever source they come Ashworth Products are 
dependable, for they’re made by ‘pioneers in card clothing." 
Ashworth Service is eaually dependable, also unique. Ask us 
about Ashworth Surveys. 


* 
ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 
WOOLEN DIV. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River *tt 
Greenville tt 


Worcester 
Atlanta tt 


Philadelphia *tt 
Dallas tt 


Charlotte tf 
(Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory tRepair Shop tDistributing Point 


ASHWURT: 


ARD CLOTHE 


Wire and Gornet Wire * Sole Distributors for Platt’s Metal- 
lic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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PRODUCTS SERVICES 
| 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos: 
i Cards and for all Types of Napping Mochinery * Brusher 
. Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * Lickerin 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ESTABLISHED 


“Here’s one answer to problems 
of Production, Manpower 
and Quality-control!” 


ABINGTON VACUUM CARD STRIPPING 


This 100%-vacuum stripping system consistently increases cot- 
ton card production 4% or more by reducing down time. One 
operator customarily strips the equivalent of 675 cards once per 
8-hr. shift. The work is simple and light — no brushes to handle. 
Quality improvement stems 
from the fact that card wires 
remain sharper when free 
from harsh brush action; 
further, the speed and ease 
of stripping often makes 
possible an extra stripping 
per shift as added Product- 
quality Insurance. 


Used in 700 mills 
on cotton and wool 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. *« CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Waste Station for collecting 
flat strips, comber noil, etc. 


Relaxation of Restrictions On Wool Use 
Now Seems Likely 


Proposals to relax most of the remaining restrictions on 
the use of wool, in view of the ample supply of wool 
stocks, were discussed recently at a meeting of the woolen 
and worsted manufacturers industry advisory committee, 
War Production Board. 

It was suggested that the only restrictions which should 
be continued in effect in Wool Conservation Order M-73 
are those limiting the manufacture of carpets to carpet wool 
and mohair and prohibiting the use of the finer grades of 
alpaca for any purpose other than the manufacture of mili 
tary products. It was also suggested that the lower grades 
of alpaca be made available for civilian use. 

At present wool consumption quotas for civilian yarns 
and fabrics limit the manufacturers to 70 per cent on the 
worsted system, 50 per cent on the woolen system, and 25 
per cent for floor covering, based on the amount of wool a 
manufacturer put into process during the first six months 
of 1941. 

The proposals are based on the fact that production 
rather than raw materials availability 1s the main problem 
standing in the way of full wool output. The action con. 
templated should assist mills to maintain maximum pro 
duction, officials pointed out. 

In a discussion of the military procurement program, 
officials indicated it 1s expected that military purchases of 
both woolen and worsted goods will slow up during the 
first six months of 1944. Navy requirements are expected 
to remain at present levels for the immediate future unless 
unforeseen developments should occur, officials said. 

Declining military procurements, the ofhcials added, will 
result in making additional yarns and fabrics available for 
civilian and Lend-Lease requirements. Based on preliminary 
requirements estimates for the first half of 1944, it appears 
that production will be sufhcient to take care of this de- 
mand. It should be pointed out, however, that any increase 
in these estimated requirements, such as Lend-Lease, would 
quickly change this picture and might well result in the 
supply not being sufficient. 

The main problem of civilian supply, it was emphasized 
at the meeting, is to produce the more essential types of 
wool clothing first. With the fabric supply at present lev- 
els. it was felt that there is sufficient material available to 
be channeled to essential uses and to prevent any serious 
shortages. 

Other problems discussed by the committee include the 
possible supply of cut staple rayon, cotton yarn, dyestuffs, 
fuel, wool oil, soaps, machinery parts and blanket bindings. 
The industry also was advised to conserve wrapping paper 
and cardboard cartons because it seemed certain that the 
supplies of these items will be short. 


Plan Irks British Textile Men 


Strong opposition to government control of the textile 
business ‘after the war was expressed recently in reaction to 
a speech of Herbert Morrison, member of the British War 
Council. Morrtson said some form of post-war control of 
the nation’s trade would be necessary. 

Most vigorous protests came from the British woolen 
industry, which has urged a system of peacetime priorities 
rather than continuation of rigid government regulation. 
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Hoefman, of Link-Belt Co. Atlanta Plant, 
Receives Promotion 


Harold L. Hoefman, who has been manager of the At- 
lan (Ga.) plant, warehouse and sales office of Link-Belt 
Co. for almost six years, has been promoted to the position 
of general manager of the company’s Pershing Road plant 
in Chicago. 


Hoetman’s Link-Belt career started in the engineering 


department of the Chicago plant in 1920. Successively, he | 


served as sales engineer at Dallas, 
1930-1932: 


Tex., 1927-1930: 
district manager, Indianapo- 
district manager, Detroit, from 1935 until 


his transfer to Atlanta. 


engineer, Chicago, 


lis. 1932-1935: 


H. LL. Hoefman R. B. Holmes 


Richard B. Holmes, who has been Link-Belt district man- 
ager at Indianapolis since January, 1935, 
manager of the Atlanta plant to succeed Mr. Hoefman. 

Mr. Holmes started his Link-Belt career in 1922 in the 
engineering department at the Ewart plant in Indianapolis, 
following his graduation from Purdue University in me- 
chanical engineering. 

Successively, he served in the engineering department in 
Chicago, 1923-25 Chicago, 1925-27; 
sales engineer, Cleveland, 1927-28; sales engineer, St. Louis, 
1928-1935, and then as district manager at Indianapolis. 


as sales engineer, 


Louden Company Opens Atlanta Office 


The Louden Machinery Co. of Fairfield, Iowa, manufac- 
turers of overhead material handling systems, has recently 
opened a Southern office located at 516 Bona Allen Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Curran S. Easley, recently resigned from 
the engineering staff of Robert & Co., will be in charge. 
Mr. Easley was chief resident engineer of Robert & Co. 


Associates on the recently completed Bell Aircraft Assembly 
Plant. 


firm. 


He was on other large war projects in Texas for this 
Previously he was connected with Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., and the engineering firm of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co. For a number of years he was closely identified with 
the design and installation of material handling systems in 
the textile industry. 


Cotton To Retain Tire Customers 

The cotton industry has the assurance of a prominent 
rubber company official that tires will continue to afford a 
major market for the Southern crop after the war despite 
the encroachment of rayon. 

John W. Thomas of Akron, Ohio, chairman of the board 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., said in a recent inter- 
view at Memphis, Tenn., that any loss of market due to the 


use of rayon would be offset by increased production of | 


tires. 
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HUMIDUCT 


Modern method 
for delivering 
entrained mois- 
ture to heavy 
heat load areas. 


| The Humiduct 
System is de- 
veloped from 
the original 
duct - distribut- 
| ing method pio- 
_neered by the 
Bahnson Com- 
pany more than 
ten years ago. 


the principle of 
the Bahnson HUMIDUCT Air-Con- 


ditioning System is accepted as a 


basic principle for maintaining a 
constant relative humidity, as well 
as the best proven method for 
delivering entrained moisture to 
heavy heat load areas in textile 


manufacturing. 


The experience of hundreds of 
pre-war installations, plus current 
research and laboratory experi- 
mental work, have contributed im- 
portant improvements in design 
and operating efficiency for post- 


war or high priority installations. 


am CONDITIONING 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


N.C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT Crop Is Set At 11,442,000 Bales, Down 


From Last Estimate 


A | LAS B RA N D | The Agriculture Department has estimated this year's 


cotton crop at 11,442,000 bales of 500 pounds each, based 


MUS on conditions prevailing Nov. 1. 
— A month previously conditions indicated a crop of 11,- 


478,000 bales. Production was 12,824,000 bales last year, 
and the average crop in the ten years 1932-41 was 12,474,- 
000 bales. 

Indications are for a yield of 253.4 pounds of lint cotton 
to the acre, compared with 254.2 pounds indicated a month 
ago, 272.5 pounds produced last year, and a ten-year aver- 
age production of 217.0 pounds. 

The Census Bureau reported that 9,061,252 running 
bales of cotton of this year's growth, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, had been. ginned to Nov 1, 
'compared with 9,713,354 bales a year ago, and 7,961,157 
years ago. 

The indicated acre yield of lint cotton and indicated 
total production in 500-pound gross weight bales, by states, 
follow: 


Missouri, acre yield 400 pounds, and production 305,000 
bales; Virginia, 353 and 25,000; North Carolina, 341 and 
610,000; South Carolina, 296 and 700,000; Georgia, 258 
and 845,000; Florida, 171 and 16,000; Tennessee, 335 and 
| 500,000; Alabama, 292 and 950,000; Mississippi, 354 and 
1.820.000: Arkansas, 278 and 1.090.000: Louisiana, 355 
STOCKED BY and 745,000; Oklahoma, 118 and 375,000; Texas, 172 and 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES | °-°2>.°°°: New Mexico, 493 and 116,000; Arizona, 335 
AND CARD MAKERS and 141,000; California, 604 and 360,000; all other states, 


A86 and 19.000. 


BYRD MILLER The recently-formed Carolina-Piedmont section of the 


American Chemical Society will hold a dinner meeting 
: Sa Nov. 17 at Charlotte, N. C., according to Charles H. Stone 


Representing in the Carolinas of Charlotte, sectional chairman. Attendance of about 150 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 'members of the chemists’ organization and special guests, 
ch trhtmua  <ekedr | including a number of men prominently identified with the 


textiles industries. is expected. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver.) Fre 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, son 
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Old Clothing, Fabrics To Be Collected | 
Throughout Nation 


A nationwide collection campaign for discarded cloth 
ing,-as well as for used fabrics and rags, has been announ¢ 
ed by the textile, clothing and leather division of the War 
Production Board 

The campaign for old rags wiil be undertaken to meet 
heavy industrial and military requirements for wiping 
cloths. The collection of discarded clothing is one phase 
of the program for supplying both new and used clothing 


for relief and rehabilitation abroad. In addition, some of FINISH 
the clothing collected will be used for local relief purposes. 
Rags are needed primarily as wiping cloths for cleaning —— 
machinery and other equipment They are used in partic 
ularly large quantities by Naval and Marine personnel and. 


1 addition, are needed in industrial plants for wiping ma 
hinery. Practically any type of rag or fabric 1s useable 


either as a wiping cloth or tor other purposes, regardless of S p E C I A a I S T S 


whether it is made of cotton. wool. rayon, nylon, silk The idea of concentrating on a job and 


any combination of these fibers. being extra good at it, has been applied by 
us for 70 years to RINGS. The highly 
developed “DIAMOND” FINISH offers you 
a traveler raceway known throughout the 
state of repair will be used for patching or repairing other | Industry for extra easy starting and extra 
long life. At the same time, the exclusive 
Be designs in our line afford production- 

The campaign will seek the donation of all kinds, types, | boosting advantages of speed and smooth 
olors and constructions of fabrics, regardless of condition. | operation unobtainable elsewhere. 


While most clothing which ts donated will be used for 
relief and rehabilitation purposes, garments beyond the 


used clothing or for wiping cloths. 


Once collected, the material will be separated and classified 


tor the best possible use. | WHITT LLE SEASS.) 


A clothing stockpile is to be set up by the War Produc- 
tion Board. and allocations will be made from this stock- | SPIAN min G RENG CO. 


pile by WPB to the various agencies which will handle Makers of Spinning and soenen SIwister Rings since 1873 


steal distribution of the garments. 


New York A. A. T. C. C. To Hear Officers 


The next meeting of the New York section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held Friday evening, Dec. 3, at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, 19 West Street, New York City. This meeting has 
been designated as “Army and Navy Night.’ 

The subject for discussion will be “Research and Devel- 

opment of Textile Fabrics for Victory.” Speaking for the 
Army will be Col. Elsmore P. Walters, executive officer, 
Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. Speaking for the 
Navy will be Rear Admiral W. J. Carter, S$. C., U. S. N., 
assistant chief, bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


Kempton Buys Stewart Machine Co. 


Ed §S. Kempton, who has long been associated with the 


textile industry, has purchased all of the stock of Stewart “KK N © xX A | | ass 
Machine Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., manufacturers of bols- | 
ters, ring holders and other textile parts. ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


og BRR +O past, selling small parts and springs to textile mills. | EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Mr. Kempton also owns and operates Kempton Parts & | 
Spring Co., which will continue in operation as in the 


| EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
The Army is planning a new type of all-climate garment | | ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
for soldiers. Made of wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton, | 
the garment will be used as outer wear in all latitudes. The | Dearborn 6076 Allendale 3521 
number and character of layers to be worn under the uni- | RALPH FIR th Sho 4. moore 
Pms§ tOrm will depend upon local weather conditions. | 15 Auguste St., Telephone 150 
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C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


clors 


468 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


' CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
™ TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


10 Wigh Street - - 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Boston, Mass. 


318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, 


FRAMES = 


HEDDLES 


| 


SHUTTLES THE SHUTTIFE PEOPL 


“HAND CARDS STRIPPER CARDS 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


_ F. _DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
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President Smyth’s Report to the N. C. Cotton 


Manufacturers Association 
(Continued from Page 21) 

and modernization. Also of prime importance is the matter 
of exports and imports. What competition will we have, 
not in the immediate post-war period, but a few years later ? 
Serious consideration must also be given to the problem of 
employment. We are certainly morally obligated to re. 
employ our former workers who left to fight for us. Some 
of them will return physically handicapped in various ways. 
Will we be able to take care of them? These are questions 
we must face 


and solve. We will have to find the answer 


to these post-war problems. It is a matter that has but two 
answers as I see it. Either we solve the problems ourselves 
and preserve the principles of free enterprise or else we 
forfeit our rights and operate under orders from some 
bureau in Washington. 

Your 


association, through the secretary's office and the 


activities of the various committees has been very active 
during the year. This being a year for the convening of our 


legislature, the legislative 


committee was very active. 
Through the able leadership of Marion Heiss this commit- 
tee did a fine job and we are very grateful to it. Our eth- 
cient secretary kept you posted on all bills introduced which 
in any way affected our industry. 

One such bill, which was passed, is known as the “North 
Carolina Emergency War Powers Act.” This confers upon 
the governor emergency war powers and the governor has 
already issued several proclamations pertaining to hours of 
work and employment of minors. 
amendments 


There were also several 
both the Workmen's Compensation Law 
and the Unemployment Compensation Law. Also of inter- 
est to all of us was the setting up of a post-war reserve 
fund of $20,000,000. 

Our membership committee, headed by C. C. 
has also done a fine job. totaling some 
241,000 spindles, have been received into membership 
since Our.last meeting. 


Dawson. 
Twenty-fix e mulls. 


In state matters it is also necessary that we give some 
thought to the future. as citizens and as 
managers of industry, going to do? We cannot sit idly by 
and let matters of importance be neglected. What will be 


the disposition of this twenty-million-dollar reserve fund ? 


What are we. 


In addition to this fund, the state surplus is increasing every 
day, This condition will present a very grave tax problem 
for our 1945 legislature. This is a matter that is being 
given serious thought by this association in conjunction 
with the North Carolina Industrial Council. 

There will be other matters of state legislation and taxa- 
tion that will confront us. Let us individually and collec- 
tively give them the consideration needed and thereby pre- 
serve and protect our interests. 

I cannot feel that the future is as dark as some would 
have us believe. Whether we go forward or backward will 
depend on our own efforts. 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat: 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. ' 


I would be very remiss if I did not say a word of appre- 
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ciation of our workers in the mills who have faithfully and 
conscientiously kept our machinery running at top speed 
during the past year. We are also proud of the several mills 
in the state who have been honored in receiving the Army 
Navy 

I want to express to you again my appreciation for the 


E" for excellence in war production. 


honor you bestowed upon me in electing me president of 
this association. Also to Hunter Marshall, our most efh 
cient secretary, for his willing co-operation at all times, and 
to his assistant, Miss Robinson, for her excellent work. Al! 
of the committees have rendered a fine service which | 


apprec iate. 


Cotton Warehousing Charges Increased 


Arkansas. Miussis 


sippi, Missouri and Tennessee may increase their maximum 


Cotton warehousemen in Louisiana, 
charges by 12 per cent, while those in Arizona, California 
and New Mexico may increase their ceilings by 20 per cent, 
for services in connection with the storage and handling of 
cotton during the 1943-1944 season, the Ofhce of Price 
Administration has announced. 

This action, which follows the recent granting by OPA 
of a 20 per cent surcharge to cotton warehousemen in 
Texas and Oklahoma, is taken to offset increased operating 
expense, principally labor and insurance, and to aid in pro- 
\ iding adequate warehousing accommodations for cotton in 
these eight states in the Mississippi Valley and Far West- 
ern areas. The 12 per cent increase in maximum rates in 
the Mississippi Valley area will have the effect of a 20 per 
cent increase in the charges actually made during the 1942- 
1943 season, since the latter were below the maximum rates 
in effect at that time. Furthermore, the rate increases au- 
thorized by OPA last year were higher in the Mississippi 
Valley area than in the rest of the cotton belt. Thus, this 
action provides the Mississippi Valley warehousemen sub- 
stantially the same measure of relief as that given in the 
Far Western and Southwestern areas. 

The season during which the increases may be charged is 
from Aug. 1, 1943, to July 31, 1944, the action being made 
retroactive to Aug. 1. The services covered are those of 
storing, receiving, handling and compressed cotton and for 
miscellaneous services in connection with the warehousing 
of cotton. 

No increase in the price of cotton products will result 
from the increases, as the charges involved constitute.a very 
minor part of the costs making up the price of cotton. 
Principal customers of the warehousemen affected have ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay the increased charges. 


The primary object in the use of pyroxlin-coated and 
impregnated cotton textiles in the war is that of protection. 
There ts now available a heavy cotton cloth, pre-treated in 
the factory in rolls as tape or in broad widths, to be used in 
building military planes. Since air and water cannot pene- 
trate this material, the control surfaces—such as the rud- 
ders and ailerons of metal planes—are well protected. 
Transparent plastic noses, gun turrets and coc kpit covers of 
war planes when on the ground are shielded against dirt, 
dust and the weather by tight-fitting, waterproof jackets 
and covers. Also made of coated cotton, they stay flexible 
no matter what the thermometer says and may be easily 


folded into compact bundles for storage and transport | 


aboard the plane. 
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When You leave 
for Atlanta ... tell the home 


folks —and your Secretary—that you can 
be reached at the Atlanta Biltmore — the 
preferred hotel for those on business, or 
pleasure, or both. You'll find it the next 
best place to home—convenient to every- 
thing, yet comfortably quiet—clean, mod- 
ern appointments, and unsurpassed service 
—that’s why it is called “The South’s 
Supreme Hotel.” Make your reservation 
now! Rates from $3.00. 


at LANT4 


“THE SOuUTH'S SUPREME HOTEL’ 


Interior corrosion 
is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, 
resulting in pre- 
mature replace- 
ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
equipment obtain- 
able for clean.ng and 
repairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 
Inspection and esti- 
mating service with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a min- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


R.E. McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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SUPPL 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass.. and Charlotte. N. ( 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pedersen, 301 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-29038), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 800 Magazine St.. 
New Orle ans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO... THE. Akron. O. 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Ralph Gossett 
The Akron Belt- 


ALLEN CO., 440 Road, 
Wooten, Fort Mill. 


New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex. 


Detroit. Mich.: 7 N. 6th St... Ric hmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg... Chi irlotte. Room 7 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Room 809. Jahncke Bide.. 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans. La.: 619 


Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
New York City. Sou. Office 


CORP.. 80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. 


N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
shag + Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- 
anh, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.: K. E. 


Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fifth Ave.., 


New York City. Sou. 
Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Sou. Repr.: 


ARMSTRONG CORK Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Megr.. Walter T. Bunce, 


Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala... Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St., Charlotte, N. C. 


116 W. Thomas St.. 
1211 MeCall St.. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S.W.., 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston Blide.. 


44-A Nor 
Atlanta. Ga.: 


Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO. THE, 1001 
886 Drewery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Boston. Mass. 


Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 831 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.., Boston, Mass. 


10 St.. 
818 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD Boston. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. 
C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W.., 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, 


Sou. Office. 
D. Quern and 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
Greenville, S. C 
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who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide u 


We realize that operating executives 


ull prove 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 
H. L. Siever, 
S. C.: R. C. Young. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP.. 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. ¢ 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


Works and Offices, 
815 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chariotte, N. C.: 


632 S. Front St.. Eliz 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg. 
John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


Repr.: John 


Greenville, 
Belton C. Plow 
Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
James Supply Co.;: Spar 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co.. Chattanooga 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashvi lle. 


Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain. 
Ala.: Byrd Miller. Woodside Blde.. 
1540 Elmdale Ave.. Chicago. Il. 


Burkart-Schier Chem 
3526 Cliff Rad.. Birmingham. 
Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. 


Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bide.. 


W.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. FE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr.. Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. 
Offices and Ware houses. Charlotte, N. C. 


LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City. Sou. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486,. Charlotte, N. C Grady a rt, Box 842, Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc.. Geo. <a senere, Box 481, Phone 


822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box | , Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadeder n. Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 000 Woodside Bide... Tel. 3718. Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 
City. Corn Products Sales Co. 
W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. At 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldec.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Battery 
Southe astern Bide.. 


Place, New York 
Greensboro, N. C.. 
Montgomery Bidg.. 
Corn Products Sales 
Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C. 


Worcester, 
. 1000 Woodside Bide... W. F. Wood 


ward, Tel. 3836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 
CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 


M. Bradford Hodges, P. O ox 752. Atlanta 1. Ga. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Gre enville, 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. 

Cc 


Mi iss. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAY TON RUBBER CO., Dayton, O. Sou. J. O. Cole, 

O. Box 846, Greenville. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. tox 846, Green- 
ville: S. C.; Thomas W. ¥ 13864 Middlesex N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 arere St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Gre enville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In- 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, 


Asheville, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 


DIXIE TANK & BRIDGE CO., 2146 Lamar Ave.. 
Tel, 4-6219; 587 Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville, 


Memphis, Tenn.., 


Tenn. 
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a}) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


. TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types S01, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


Established 1838 


sa For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR 


Super-Speed 
DRYING 


As Applied To 
"Ving Single Run Tenters 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. 


Ay, 
and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES ~- ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0.. 


Charlotte, WV. 


Notice 


tut )-lrant 


new universal applicative 


to Textile 
; Processors Mn for all fibers in any 
torm or machine. Technical 


° service available upon request. 


4 FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 


213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE -—- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RESULTS 


We are all working for the 
best results. 


Sterling feels sure that 
they can be of assistance. 
Let us talk over your 
spinning and twisting 
problems. 

* 


Southern Representatives 
Ww. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenvilie. S. C. 
D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


»> 
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DETERGENT P ty TS co. 
Offices at: Columbia, S 
(7a. 


494 Spring 


. Raleigh, N. ¢ Texarkana. Ark.. Columbus. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Slitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L.. Electrochemicals Dept. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. an 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr.. Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
O. 5S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 

PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George Field. Mer.: Clifton EK. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
43-7503; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2613, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
’. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca. Tex. 


Charlotte, N. C., 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide.. 
Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


and Allen Bidge.. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO... New Britain. Conn. District Warehouse. 
248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala 
Kepr.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd. Charlotte. N. C.. Carolinas 


FIDELITY MACHINE 8908-18 Frankford Ave.., 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. R. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg... Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.., 
Bide... Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. 
Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Greenville. a Central Franklin Process Co.. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Ine.. 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


205-6-7 Latonia Bidge.. Char 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO... Gastonia. N. C. 

GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. Cc. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville. S. C.: H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle. Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower. 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant. 210 E. Franklin St.. Office No. 5. Rich 
‘a.: Dudley KR. Wigg, 403-4014 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer Law and Commerce 
Bliec.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 
Me 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 485 Hudson St.. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bilvwd.. 
Stigen, Mer. 


New York aT; Sou. 


GILL LEATHER CO.. Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga.. Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia. N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Ralph Gossett. 15 Augusta St.. Crsen vine. S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. 0. Box 15238. Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave.. Ext.. Gastonia. N. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. 
(reo. A. MeFetters, Mer.. 


Phone 5678. 
Brame, Repr. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S. C. 

GULF OIL Oe ORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. M. Wright Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
Spartanburg, C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhatter. 
Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. Knig. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... Atlanta. Ga.. J. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. sales and service represen 
tatives, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY. HENRY H.. 
Agent for A. C. 


44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling 


Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 308 W. Leigh Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1301 W. More. 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. EB. Hansen. Box 3898. Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive. P. 0. Box 1507 ne” Point, N. C.: aD 
Schultze, 1301 W. Morehe: ae St.. Charlotte, N I Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly. s108 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P O. Box 985. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston. Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur. Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann. Textiles Sales 
Dept.. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg. Lubri 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-8692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. £ 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. ( 
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N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer. S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. Sou. Service Mer.. H. MeM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Repr.: William 
’. Russell, Box 778 Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 38096, Charlotte. N. ( Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N 
~: Charlotte supply Co., Charlotte, N. ( Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. ¢ Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, Montgomery & Crawford, Ine.. Spartanburg, S 
(.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supp!) 
Co., Greenville, 5S. { Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birming 
ham, Ala. 

JARRETT & CO., 


CECIL H.. Newton. N. ¢ 


JENKINS METAL SHOP. Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.., 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes. 


Statesville Ave.. 
Norman I. Dort. 


Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 


JOHNSON & SON, Inc... S. C.. Industrial Wax Div.. Racine. Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes: S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc.. 726 Ponce de Leon Place. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 
0445, Atlanta, Ga. Ciba Co.. Inc... 1517 Hutchison Ave... Charlotte. WN 
(., distributors for DRAX in Southern territory 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: Claude B. lier. Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. Rees eon N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, 5. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood. Birmingham. Ala. 

KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. Ed. S. Kempton, 882-34 N. Ma 
rietta St.. Gastonia. N. C. 


KEY STONE BELTING 
Rep.: T. J. Digby. Jr.. P. 


213 N. Third St.. Pa. Sou. 
Box 244. Greer, S. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford. Mass. 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EF. Tioga St., Philadelphia. I's 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083. Charlotte. N. C.: W. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


Charlotte. Repr.: 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., 


Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her 
sey, Selling Agent, od 


44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide.. 
England Office. Buffington Bide.. 


Greenville, S.C. New 
Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO... JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Blde.. 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... THE, 60 East 42nd St.. New 


York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Char 
lotte, N. C.. Fred O. ee. Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 


Woodside, Harold Ray 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta. Ga. 
MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE. 8&8 Laurel St.. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. 0. Box 72 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding Cans ida), Herrick. Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CoO.. 
Paul C. 


Hartford, Conn. 


. Spartanburg, S. 


s14 W. 
Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
Ge 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York Citv. Julian T. Chase. Re« 
Mer.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C Kenneth Mackenzie... Acst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. 
W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Akerstrom, 2061 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson Standard 


Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers. 1202 James B'de.. Chatta 
nooga. Tenn.: J. 1. White. American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. 


Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus. Ga. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 854 Pine St.. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1831 W. Firet St 
Charlotte. N. C Sou. Rens.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills. N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box £72. Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
O. Box 998, Gastonia. N. C. 


Pawtreket. R. 
Char'totte. N. C. Seu 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co... Charlotte. N. C 
Inc... Clinton. S. C.: W. G. Hamner. Box 267 
Murdaugh, Griffin. Ga. 


Nashua. N. H Sou 
Industrial Sunp'y Co.. 
. Ceastonia, N. C.: A. G 


N. & N. J. LUBRICANT 292 Madison Ave... New York 
sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. Char'otte. N 
Spartanbure. S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. Falls 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE. ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P.O 
Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MAC ey CO... New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia. N. C. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc.. P. O. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. 


C.: W. J. Greer. P. O. Box 805. Greenville. S. C. 
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TRADE MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


SCRUBBING POWDER xx SCRUB SOAP 
PINE OIL and COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES x DEODORANTS 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


NEWTON, N. C. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a 


E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Portable Blower 


Portable Elevotors 


Power ond Grovity Con 


- 


| 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


co MPA 
= 


\S S.R.&V.G.BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye | 
Charlotte, {NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 
N.C. 


Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestics STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. BOX 244 ¢ PHONE 159-W GREER, S. C. 


Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


ro. 


\ | Push Button Control — Re- 
ie versing Switch with limit 


stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0; Inc. 


323 West Woter St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SAVE COSTLY WEAR... 
PRODUCE BETTER YARN 


WITH THE 


NEW GRAPHITE METAL 
BOLSTER 


This sensational new metal reduces friction be- 
tween the spindle and bolster, permitting them to 
run more smoothly, lengthening the life of the spin- 
die blades and improving the quality of the yarn. 


Miles Ahead of Cast lron Bolsters Now In Use! 
Let us prove it with a trial installation in your mill. 


KEMPTON 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
832-4 N. Marietta St. + Gastonia, N. C. 


Unpatented Special Machine Parts, Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Bearings. 
Bushings, Guides, Textile Specialties and Springs of Every Description 


| 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 


Jersey City 
Myers, 121 E. 8rd St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


N. J. Sou a ©. Edwin 
W. Kiumph and Cliff C. Charlotte. N. C.; Cliff 


Smith, P. O. Box 671, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, 
Warehouse, Textile 


Chicago, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. 


Sou. Rep.: W. 
. Box 1147. Sou. 


ARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte, 
» Se 


Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. 


PEACH & CO... D. W.. Gastonia. N. ¢ W. Peach. 
PEASE & J. N 


PENICK & FORD, 


Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
LTD., Ine., 420 Lexington Ave.., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 962 Montgomery Bide., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York City: 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. 

Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Blde.. 

N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


Grant 
Charlotte. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., 


ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bide... Gastonia. N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 


Accident and 
Southeastern Div. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 
Sou. Office: P. H. De 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 

Atlanta, Ga. Phone 


2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
222 W. Washington Square, 
Piaine, Dist. Megr.. 1109 Independence Bldc.. 
2-8201;: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. 
Atwood 2619. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROY & SON C0).. B. Worcester 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aegts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Aet. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. 


N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO.. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office : 578 W. Peachtree St.. At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Columbia. S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson. 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. A. F. Landers, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, 

atc. Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Columbia, S. C 

G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis. Tenn. 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 


Meservey. 134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte. N. C.; part of N. C. and §S. C. 
’.. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St... Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville. S. C.. and 
Tenn.: O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Va. Repr.: 
Kingsport, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Ine.. 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. 


Office, 1602 
‘ Union Storage Co.. 


Southeastern Div. 
Warehouses 


224 W. tat St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville. S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. 
ny. € Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St... Co 
lumbia S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp... 317 N. 17th St., Richmond, 

‘a.: Tavilor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Norfolk. Va. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer Sou. 
Reps.: Farl H. Walker. 1016% Minerva Ave.. Durham, N. C. a 2 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte. N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 29738 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO. Charlotte. N. C. Farle 


Whitton, 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave... Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St.. Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


Pres. 


S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN wee MILL SUPPLY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. . Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. 
L. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bide... 
Greenville, S. C.: H. . Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1308. 
W. N. Dulaney illo Lane. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 
Lawson, c/o Standard oosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Gaffney, S. C. 


512-514 W. Fourth St.. 


2000 Rhodes- 
Southeastern Mer.: 
Reps.: George A. Dean. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. 0’ Steen. 
harlotte. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian. 


Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. 


Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
707 Columbian Mutua! Towers, Tel. 88-7117. Memphis, Tenn.: 

Hawkins, $818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orie ans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
- Tel. 4110, ‘Atlanta, Ga W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. J. MceLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
C. W. Lynch, o36 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO.. St. 
tributors: 


Louis. Mo. and Georgia Dis 


Moreland Chemical Co.. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carolinas 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 

Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 EF. McBee Ave., Box 
1899. Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. § Ss 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496. Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Barney R. Cole. Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 568 Greenville. S. C.. J Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 


HALL & CO.. Inc... 285 Madison Ave.. 
Office, Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.,. Ira L. 
Kline. 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. 
Dr.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. 


STEWART 
Marietta St.. 


STEIN, New York City. Sou. 
Griffin, Mer... W. N. 
Estes, 1257 Durand 


Lindsey St... Fall 
Walker. P. O. Box 1894. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MACHINE. CO., Ed S. Kempton, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


River 
Greenville. S. C.: 


Treas., 832 N., 
TERRELL MACHINE CO.., 
Mer. 
TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 


Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. 


Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. Baltimore. Md : Ww. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 

Va.: F. M. Edw: ards. Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L.. Seott 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Mvers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer. New York. N. Y 

TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point. Ga. 

TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 20s 


Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousleyv. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 


S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City. 
Tenn. 
U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St... Providence, R. I. Sou 


Reps. : | W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.: ¥ B. Land. P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, FP. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. 
Charlotte. N Ss. Atwood. 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St... 
tus Ave... Mobile, Ala.: J. King 


UNIVERSAL 
Johnston Blde.. 
Wynne; 


PRODUCTS CO... 1188 Broadway. New 

Dawson. Seminole Trailer Park. R 
Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 2 

Charlotte. N. C.: J. B. Tyson. 852 let 
1116 Capital St. Houston, Tex. 


WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W. 
Haywood, 612 S. Main 'St., 


VEEDER-ROOT. Ine.. 
Washington St.., 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


Holt 


Conn. Sou. Office. 
Edwin Howard. Sou. 


Room 231, W. 


H: 
Sales Mer. 


Gre enville. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG.°CO.. Ine.. 
Sou. Mer 1! Perry Road 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
(;sreensboro. N. C.: R. D. 
KR. B. Dorman, Box 66. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling 
ton. N. C.: Henry Panini. 306 Mills Ave.. Greenville. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen 
Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. 
Greenville, S. C.:; Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas, Tex.: 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bide.,. Greenville. S. C. 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte. 
N.C. Phone 8-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidge., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1817 


1 me Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: 
J. Bentley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bide. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville. Mass. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Bo 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga.. Ala... Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jt.. Place, Charlotte, N. C 
covering N. C. and § 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St.. Providence. R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. 
302 N. Ridgeway Drive. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


935 Henley 


RK. Bruning, 
Searell, Route No. 
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In dyeing and finishing... it pays 
to take the all-important first step with 


RHOZYME D-200 


HE all-important first step in wet 

processing of fabrics is proper 
preparation for dyeing and finishing. 
Make sure the first step is right . 
desize with RHozyme D-200. 

In addition to consistent results, 
RHozyme D-200 offers new desizing 
economies. It is ten times as strong as 
DecommMa 20-F, the first Rohm & Haas 
textile enzyme introduced in 1930. For 
maximum efficiency, use RHozYME 
D-200 and Trrron W-30. 

RHozyme D-200 has an unusually 
wide application for desizing, meeting 
changing styles and conditions with the 
same assured results. Ask to have one 
of our technical representatives call 
to discuss this new. enzyme with you. 


RHozyme, Decowma and Tarron are trade-marks of Rohm 
& Haas Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 


Charles Lennig & Company. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. PHILADELPHIA, 
Sietinie Ghanian. . Synthetic insecticides .. . Fungicides . . . Enzymes . . . Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other industries 
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NFLATED as they hit the water, rubberized fabric life rafts 
] spring into life to provide refuge for forced-down fliers. 


To produce this and other textiles for war use requires 
‘round-the-clock operation and increases the need for Texaco 
Lubricants to help stem the added wear in textile mills. 

Cushioning spindle vibration, resisting hunting and lag- 
ging, Texaco Spindura Oils permit higher speeds and heavier 
packages. They assure more uniform tension and twist... 
a smoother, stronger yarn. By resisting oxidation and thick- 
ening they lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 

You can have the cooperation of a Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer through more than 2300 wholesale distributing 
points in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More stationary Diese! horsepower in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More Diesel horsepower on streamlined trains 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and railroad cars in the U. S. 
ore lubricated with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


% More revenve airline miles in the U. S. are flown 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus-miles 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEATILE 


INDUSTRY 


~ 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS %* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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